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“AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. 


d N ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
artes Nice Re M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 


‘chusetts General Hospital, Boston,’ Massachusetts. Miss Ruth Vv. 


py, 5 tional Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
Con Bi ta. oecinieaiion to Me omoke development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


SSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B,. 
stl all Sahl ad 131 EB. 23rd St., New York, For public supa 
offices; industrial safety and health; workmen’s compensation, hea 
insurance; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


ahsdvteakreigbriay ©. 
N. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFA - 
Cee eee ee Oe eT oeiipe, exec, aoelyry Lala Cathedral St. Balti- 
more, Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registra pe 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children 0 
pre-school age and school age. 


Y BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ae Chambere: of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and big aie 
mercial organizations; and for training men in the profession 0 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 
123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, 


“AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L, Butter- 


BE. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 


field, pres., C. J. Galpin, ex, sec., miphasises 


eretary. Annual conference with annual reports, 
Aa ehmon azceets of country life. Membership, §3. 


N HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna FE. 
Bese ecu'y. Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cath- 
edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


N PEACE SOCIETY. Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
Deere pease of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 


$2.00 a year. ‘Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Bditor, 612-614 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


N ASSOCIATION Annual congress of American 
ul ueaeaty Rtinoloeints. social workers in delinquency. Maintains 
all-the-year-round information bureau on all questions of delinquency 
and crime. Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country 
available free of charge through central office. Annual proceedings 
published. Next congress, Jacksonville, Fla., November, 1921, rea 
bership, including proceedings, $5. C. B, Adams, pres.; O. F. Lewis, 
gen. secy., 135 E. 15th St., N. Y. C. 


ETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
Oe cee nee yi: 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publications free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


| THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—105 W. 40th 


St... York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
Satilen, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request, Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


“SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
eter ceesat otha Saloon. Rev. F. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 


tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 


Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 


{mg Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 


; Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
National Headquarters Westerville, Ohio. Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Blisa Building, Washington, D. C. 


ALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Ave., 
ee ome Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
rector. To arouse public interest in the health of schoo! children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children, and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successeful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, Director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to help people of all communities 
employ their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 
good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 
organizing the work, im planning the programme and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 


munity itself. through the community committee representative of 


community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the tocal work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H, S. Braucher, sec’y. 


fp EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 


Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Frof. O. C. 
sec’y. 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J, B. Gregg, principal; G. F.. Phenix, vice- 
pres.; F, H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville,’ sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government 
school. Free illustrated literature, ‘ 


Glaser, exec. 
Literature free. 


‘study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work, 3 


‘ A. Lapp. } 


A public service for knowledge about human inheritances,” 


rs m- 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURGHES OF CHRISTIN AM 
!CA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. Charlie 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 B. 22 St., New 3 


’ 
* 


Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Wort! 7 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev, F., Ernest Johnson, research s ¢ 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, libras 


IMMIGRANT. AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATION \L): 
Headquarters, 146 Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosens¢ 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, guides. Inte 
tional system of safeguarding. Conducts National American Za 
programme, Y - a 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN 

Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains fre ) 
dustrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artifi 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the ha 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disa 
persens and cooperates with other social agencies in plans to put 
disabled man “back on the payroll.” 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. ai 
secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote 
intelligent interest in Socialism among college men and women, | j 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, ‘The Soci 
Review.” Special rates for students, a 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION F c 


f 


t 
OR THE ADVANCEMENT OF C 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johi 
sec’y. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans” 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 
branches, Membership, $1 upward. ; 


F 
A 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETI 

Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs, Robert. L. Dickinson, / treas.;’ Vi gil 
Johnson, sec’y.; 25 West 48rd St., New York. Compesed of non-¢t 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, espec! 
women and girls. Non-sectarian, 9 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS 

ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance pl 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young © 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and s 
education; camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding hou 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; B} 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official Nati 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the ae ‘4 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, NY 
Washington, D. C. a 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P.. on fe 
Pepeetne nk of Education—Acting Director, Right Rev. Mer. 

. Pace. . aL ; eS, 
Department of Laws and Legislation— 2 : ey 
Department. of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and J 

Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGr 
Ass’t. Directaqr, Michael Williams. _ ik 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Silatt A i 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. ; : Ee . 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—De 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. ; ee 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M, Mohler, — 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, s 

105 E. 22nd St., New York; 35 State branches. Industrial and ¢ 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of administration; edi 
tion; delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. Publi 
quarterly, “The American Child.” Photographs, slides and exhik 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York.’ Originates and 3 
Mshes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and’ condit 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Coc 
ates with educators, public health agencies. and all child well 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through eéxhil 
child welfare campaigns, etc. i 


a 
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tal disorders, fee 
inebriety, criminology, war neu! 
fatric social service, backward children, — 


“Mental Hygiene’: quarterly, $2 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 Hast 9th St,, 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanitai 
effort and imcrease efficiency of agencies, blishes proceed! 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. ‘orma 
ureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, ‘Milwaukee, June 
29, 1921. Main Divisions and. chairmen: i y 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia, ? 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadel; 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. g ; 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R, F. Beasley, Raleigh, 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. y 
avers and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. B 
cago. 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York, 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York, Pe ae 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, Minneapoli 
Oa of Native and Foreign-Botn in America—Grace 
cago. g 
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ATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
‘S—Edward M 


Syaey.: Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 H. 22nd St., New 
jek, Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
res, ere literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
st Judes New York State Committée. 

FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
we 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
idy and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 

ental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
i more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


TIO UE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y., 
TIONAL LEAGUE York. Girls’ clubs; recreation and educational 
rk in non-sectarian, self-governing groups aiming toward complete 
f-support. Monthly publication, “The Club Worker,” $1.50 a year. 


ay j f 
; iN, iPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
e Pee noha Mentctoal Review” containing articles and reports 
\politics, admi tiem and city planning. The League is a clear- 
| house for information on short ballot, city, county and_ state 
yernments. Hon, Charles E, Hughes, pres.; Mr. H. W. Dodds, 
fy.; 261 (A) Broadway, New York. Dues, $5.00 a year, 


Th IZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
| ated Crandall 7 N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
cee io stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
relop | standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
nation. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,” subscription 
uded in membership. Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 


| year. | 
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= 


normatios 
1,000, rite 


RS’ EXCHANGE—Mrs, Bdith Shatto 
age ja 130, fa tind Se New York, A cooperative guild of social 
ih Us ers organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 
dof none 


inal (n0 fees) and to work constructively through members for 
fessional standards, t p 


\Tic ULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue. 

ieee, #,, Deets, ae alamasins Herter. anlrmeticg Stu 
y t . ur; t 

education, institutions, n elated Ponseerarh 

” “American Re- 


nding hoe 
ayment; § 


§ work, es. 
ier ood, pres,; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
Baar So Now Tork. Bstablishes committees of white and colored 
ial Sit | ple to work out community problems, Trains Negro social workers, 


venue, J 


TIONAL WOMAN'S CH 
Gi , ent, H \ 
ai Phe asciens effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 


a Mgr ! ance the welfare of the American people through the 
Panents of Child Weitare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
oj Mbruction, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
jit iS) Union Signal, published weekly at Headquarters. 
tn Moth Mi J ep Peps a 
TIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs, Raymon 
hmond D rc pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill, Stands 
\self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
| Michal “the enactment of protective legislation, Information given. Of- 
organ, “‘Litfe and Labor.” ‘ 
D, C= } wile 
\YGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
, Molen ie Grancher sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Play- 


‘neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
ced iy Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repres- 
ees tee, ale Gn G Heag, woos, ‘1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
mbership, $1, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. : 


— RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
| the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
HL bier t. Its ef activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
®, the 
witties. 


Bugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


¥ 7 
ELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
b rlepebelite’p M. Gienn, dir.; 130 H. 22d St.. New York. Depart- 
@its: Charity O tion, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
‘reation, Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
ae, Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
y, sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
sive form some of the. most important results of its work. Cata- 
© sent upon request. \ : 


TITUTE—An institution for the training 


rin.; Warren 


Bruno Lasker 


e > 6% 


h K. Hart } 
, Paul L. Benjamin 
, Pere ms aa oe : 
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JOSEPH K. HART 


: THE COURSE OF EVENTS 
_ The Great Ideals of War-time. 


Conducted by. Bia 


* With the passing of the administration of President Wil- 


son, how much of the idealism of the last eight years remains? 
How much will survive? Are the great words of his democratic 


hopes forgotten? Are they to be forgotten? Is no place left . I 


for them in our American life? Or has 
pletely discredited? Did those great messages do the world any 
permanent good? Or more harm than good? Whose is the blame? Or 
the credit? Shall we lay on President Wilson the “iniquity of us all?” 


The Realities of the Present. 
* Does a change of administration have any effect upon the 


idealism been com- — 


actual course of events? What of the comment since election that _ 


liberalism is as “good as dead?” If the new administration should 
turn out to be extremely reactionary, would that exclude all pos- 
sibility of idealism? If all idealisms and liberalisms, are put in_ 


the scrap heap, should President Harding be held responsible? If ) 


we should come to a war with Mexico, or Japan, or any other 
country, must we conclude that such a war has been deliberately 
willed by President Harding, or other officials, or “predatory in- 


terests?” Could such a war be worked up by the “kept press?” 4 a 


Is the world so completely manipulated: by an individual, or a> 
group? And where are the liberals and the idealists, the pro- 
gressives and the conservatives, while these things are going on? 


The General Drift. 


# When Shakespeare wrote about “a tide in the affairs of 
men,” was he using a figure of speech, or was he describing a real- 
ity? Does humanity control its conduct and determine its own des- 
tiny? Or are we controlled by unseen and hidden forces? Do states- 
men know that they are doing? Or are they, too, playing with 
fate? Has the nation any right to expect that a new administra- 
tion, or an occasional statesman, will be able to reconstruct the 
general course of events? Would the people accept such a. re- 
construction? Is there any desire for anything other than drift in 
national and international affairs? What are the elements in this 
general drift? 


The Theory of Intelligent Control. pus ian | 

* a. What is “opinion?” As an individual item? As a na- 
tional and international factor? What was its origin? How old 
is it? Where are its roots? How is it fed? How does it grow? 
What are the elemental factors in it? Are they conscious or un- 
‘conscious? “How does “opinion” affect individuals? Do they con- 
trol it, or does it control them? Are statesmen, presidents, “men 
of affairs,’ masters of opinion, or are they, too, its servants? 

b. Are there any elements of intelligence in these tides of opin- 
ion? Is there any way of insinuating further elements of intelli- 
gence into the general drift? Does “education” affect the drift of 
opinion? What sorts of education?- Is there any such thing as a 
“science of opinion”—a study of what opinion is, how it is made 
and unmade, and how it may be directed? Is there any hope of 
an ultimate control of opinion, of the general drift, by intelligent 
considerations? Is there any hope of reaching truth? Of over- 
throwing illusions? Of mastering the hates of the world? Of 
transforming men’s hearts and minds until they shall love truth — 
better than life? 


References: 


Everett Dean Martin: The Behavior of Crowds. Harper and _ 
Bros. Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15. r 
W. Trotter: Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. Mac- 
millan Co. Price, $1.25; postpaid, $1.40. 

Edward A. Ross: Social Control. Macmillan Co. Price, 
$1.25; postpaid, $1.40. 
' G. D. H. Cole: Social Theory. F. A. Stokes Co. 
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1. Have you faith that the world can be 
organized for the greater Pppiness of 
the majority? 


2. Would the abolition of the profit. system 
and the substitution of work for the com- 
mon welfare be advantageous? How can 
it best be accomplished? 


3. Shall we limit capitalization to the actual 
value of the property, forbid stock bo- 
nuses, limit salaries to a certain percent- 
age of earnings, and divide the surplus 
above eight per cent equally between 
capital and its employees? 


4. Should there be any public control over 
the production of coal, steel, oil, cotton, 
wheat and other necessities? 


5. Shall we refrain from increasing the debt 
burden for posterity in city, state and 
nation? 


continue armaments and abolish conscrip- 
tion? 


7. Shall we permit everyone to limit their 


there are.fewer workers, will there be 
less unemployment and less poverty? 


8. Would a religion inspiring a willingness 
to equalize the good things of earth be 
more desirable than one depending upon 
theological creeds? Would it then be 
proper to retranslate religion into terms 
of the known truth and of service to 

“ society ? 


9. What are your specific. suggestions for a 
more livable world? 


The best answers, including anonymous sugges- 
tions, will be published in The Arbitrator, and a 
copy will be sent to everyone who responds. If you 
wish to encourage a paper which evades nothing in 
its search for truth, and endeavors to be interesting, 
_ subscribe @ $1 a year, or 25 cents for 3 months. 


THE ARBITRATOR 


Pe O. Box 422 Wall St. Station 
NEW YORK CITY 


What's Wrong 
With the World 
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6. Is it advisable to declare war illegal, dis- ; 


families to the children they want? If. 


ANDRE 
MAR. tI—PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOOD; - 
or Heredity and Sexual Enlightenment. 
i } MAR. {8—DUAL PERSONALITIES; 


“ANDREW FURUSETH 
President, International Seamen’s Union 

_ VS. 
WALTER GORDON MERRITT 


The attorney of the League for Industrial Rights, 
on the question of 


“THE OPEN SHOP” 


Hom. Henry W. Morgenthau, former ambassador to Turkey, 
will preside 


Sunday Afternoon, MARCH 13th, at 2.15 P. M. 


at the 
LEXINGTON THEATER, Lexington Ave. re 51 St. 
N. Y. City. 
Tickets: $.50 to $2.00. Boxes, seating 8, ee 
_.on sale at 


Intercollegiate Socialist ‘Society, Room 931, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone: Chelsea 3877. 

ERand School: 7 East 15 St. Telephone: Stuy. 3094. 

Lexington Theater Box Office, Telephone, Plaza 5020. 


SCOTT | trvinc | CLARENCE 
NEARING > | DARROW | 
says “YES”, Says ND 


rae DEBATE 
LEXINGTON THEATER 
Sunday, April 3, 8:30 P. M. 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 East 15th Street 


Tickets: 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. On sale at the Rand ‘School, 7 HB. 15 8t.; 
Epstein’s Drug Store, 111,St. and Madison Ave.; N. Y. Call, ee Ave! 


Mail Orders Filled in Order of Receipt 
Tel. Stuyvesant 3094 


Lectures on “PSYCHOANALYSIS” RUMFORD HALL, 50 E. 41st St 
Fridays, at 3.30 p. m. 


or the Jekyll and Hyde Case in-Actual “a 
Tickets for Single Lectures $1.25 plus war tax. 
THE FINE ARTS GUILD, Inc. 27 West 8th Streg ‘ 


The Gredtest DEBATE In a Decade! Just Publisheg 


“CAPITALISM vs. SOCIALISM.” Prof. .E.. ReoAs SELIG# 
MAN, Head of the Dept. of Economics, Columbia Universi 
vs. Prof. SCOTT NEARING, of the Rand School of Socia 
Science. Introduction by OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, 
Editor, ‘‘The Nation.” Certified Stenographic Report, iilus= 
trated by photographs of the debaters; paper cover, 50c; clotl 
$1.00 (include 10c for postage for either copy). ; 
The Fine Arts Guild, Inc. Dept. 84, 27 W. 8th St., N. vn cit fs 


BRITISH LABOR. ne the WAR 


Regular price, $2.50 net 
/ To Survey subscribers, $1.25 peskpaid 


Phebaats a fortunate purchase at wholesale, we are able to offer 

this important book at half price to any person, library or or- — 
ganization whose name appears on The Survey’s subscription list. — 
Written by Paul U. Kellogg, the Editor, and Arthur Gleason, 
former London correspondent of The Survey. A book that ~ 
“foreshadows changes that will affect and condition the whole | £ 
fabric of western civilization.” “A fine piece of work for which ~ 
future historians and students of sociology should be grateful,” 
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"JUDGE GARY'S STATEMEN ae 


LBERT. Hes: Gary, ‘chairman of ‘the Board of Direc: 
tors of the United States Steel Corporation, on March 


ation ‘mills. It confirms the statement published in the 
vey on March 5 as to the elimination of the seven-day 
d with it the long turn; and it also confirms the fact 
out in the Survey for the first time that a com- 
e of presidents of subsidiary companies has been charged 
i 1 the twelye-hour day. In publishing the 
: New York World makes the prophecy 
he twelve-hour day may be expected to pass within the 
| the company’s ee Judge Gary’s statement 


have today been in consultation with the presidents of 

iary companies, who compose the special committee here- 
re appointed to consider the twelve-hour day question. The 

: TS of the committee have not reached a conclusion which 

ly satisfactory to all of them with respect to some of 

es involved, and ‘therefore have not made nor are 


“eign Shick the coming 8 age of a Halion may 
orn in Martin’s Ferry, O., he spent his boy- 

‘midst of the great colorful period of American 
expansion. In one of the most vivid and appealing 


ae 
M yout! 


_ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 12 


he looked then, over the challenging horizons of our life. 


7 gave out.a statement on hours of labor in the cor-_ 


Brophy, president of District No. 2 of the United Mine 


ues oe wages left a record i the 


1921 


erted upon him. From Martin’s Ferry to the immortality of 
an honored death, Howells lived and described a life pecu- 
liarly American. In the last quarter of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury he was the figure about which the young forces of hope 
and liberal-mindedness rallied as they rally now about new 
figures whose very qualities of mind cannot but be touched 
by sense of his power and his personality, looking forward, as 


It was with the publication of A Modern Instance, Hazard 
of New Fortunes, and The Rise of Silas Lapham, that How- 
ells established in American literature a new note of human 
vitality which linked the field of his art with the life of his 
country. There is in these books the record of a consciousness 
of having lived among human beings who hoped and suffered, 
who affected and were affected by the features of existence. 
In few of our writers is there so keen a presentation of the 
comparative value of social influences, and in few so com-— 
pelling an indication of the splendor and the tragedy involved 
in the adjustment of so ancient a thing as life to so new a_ 
thing as the United States. 


THE MINERS’ PROGRAM 


HE United Mine Workers startled the country when, — 
at their 1919 convention held in Cleveland, they de-. 
manded the nationalization of the coal educa Not 
much has been heard since from miners on that score. Na- 
tionalization seemed to be an issue aes in the catch-as- 


a it is not possible to say. a ae interesting 
pronouncement on the subject has, however, come from John — 


Workers. ‘This district covers fourteen Pennsylvania coun- 
ties and produces 50,000,000 tons of coal a year. The great 
eastern territory centering about Baltimore, Philadelphia, — 
New York, Buffalo and Boston is partly dependent on Dis- 
trict No. 2. 

The program which Mr. Brophy i is promulgating is largely ; 
a campaign of education but it is education concerning 
tionalization. ‘The president of District No. 2 came to this 


have retained some of the fervor which now characterizes t 
English miners. The essence of his program is its emphasis - 
on structural changes in the industry rather than the custom- 

ary stress on small grievances. Mr. Brophy says: 


In the past the miners have always been on the defensive. 
Everything they ask sounds like a demand and an exaction 
at the expense .of the public. The way out is to throw the 
owners oh the defensive by exposing profits and proving pared 2 
management. . . . Our challenge to the present basis of the 
coal industry is this: The private ownership of the great na- 
tural resource of coal is morally indefensible and economically — 

unsound. It means that coal is mined for the profit of a com- 


846 ay : i 4 


paratively few “owners” instead of fo the use ena service of 
the public. It results in the chronic mismanagement of the — 
mines. It results in exploitation of the miner, through over- 
work, underpay, inadequate safeguards, bad housing, acci- 
dents, and then, long and unnecessary periods of enforced 
idleness. It results in high prices for coal when democratic 
' methods of production would reduce the cost, increase the pro- 
duction and give a good American life to the miners. 

The immediate steps proposed are a campaign of education 
through pamphlets, a labor newspaper, discussion classes, and 
research. The Miners’ Program may prove to be one of the 
most significant proposals coming from a body of American 
workingmen. It was adopted by the miners of District No. 
2 in convention at Dubois, Pa., on February 23. 


THE PITTSBURGH COUNCIL 


T the meeting of representatives of the welfare agen- 

cies of Pittsburgh held February 28, it was decided 

that a Council of Social Agencies should be formed 
under a constitution already adopted. ‘This constitution pro- 
vides that the council shall do no individual case work but 
shall engage only in inter-agency functions. In line with 
the practice of many other councils, the object is “to pro- 
- mote mutual helpfulness and cooperation between the civic, 
social, philanthropic and welfare agencies of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity.” It is of interest that membership will include 
agencies outside of the city but whose activities are related 
to the social welfare of Pittsburgh. 

Previous information received by the SurvEY [see the Sur- 
vey for February 26] that the by-laws confined the activities 
of the council to conducting a confidential exchange, to main- 
taining a bureau of information, and to holding a periodic 
conference for the discussion of problems and technique of 
social work and administration was, to say the least, prema- 
ture. The by-laws have yet to be acted upon and it is by 
no means certain that such restriction will govern. Matters 
of scope and procedure are still under consideration. ‘The 
_ flexible procedure adopted by the two most recently formed 
councils provide for considering standards of work, for evalu- 
ating the tasks confronting social agencies, and for analyzing 
the need for new projects. The new Washington council 
- for example has empowered a committee to study the question 
of financial federation before definitely committing itself to 


_ the plan. 
Va AN EDUCATOR 
OR the first time since she has had graduates to choose 
from, Yale University has found a president outside the 
lists of her own sons. James Rowland Angell, the newly 


elected president, is a graduate of Michigan, where his father 


was president for’many years. He took his graduate work at 
Harvard, Berlin and Halle. He returned to America in 1893 

to take a position at the University of Minnesota, in the de- 
partment of psychology. In 1901 he was called to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he rose to distinction both in his 
teaching in psychology and as an effective member of the 
faculty. He was a member of the National Research Council 
in 1917-18; acting president of the University of Chicago, 
‘1918- 19; aad became president of the Carnegie Corporation in 
1920, ‘from which position he now goes to Yale. 

The official announcement of the university says: 


' Yale is a national university and the corporation has en- 
_deavored to choose for its head the ablest educational ad- 
| ministrator available in the United States, irrespective of the 
college of his graduation or the place of his residence. The 
election comes*as the result of ten months of study on the part 
of the corporation to decide. on the strongest man in America 
_ for the position. Some: eighty names: have ‘been under care--_ 
ful consideration. The corporation believes’ ‘that no one in 
America combines the breadth of educational experience and 
business ability, high public service and spiritual ideals more 
_ completely than Dr. Angell. 


_ One quality not always considered in the selecting of a pres- 
idént is possessed by Dr. Angell in a high degree. He is in- . 


_ ing genuinely national outlooks and stimulating other colleg 


en ae in education, and a ae a universaye as ; an a edu 
tional institution. Under his leadership, Yale should be < 
to continue her development along educational lines, Stable 


and universities to a more educational program. 


_ PAGE THE ‘PIED PIPER 


"UDSON BAY is not the only place for trappin 

Your own, back yard may provide more sport in th 

line than you realize. And you had better get to wal 

or you may make yourself liable to punishment for harbori) 
criminals.. For the rat is a criminal by reason of the ener, 
which he applies to the work-of spreading disease. “The 
logical Survey of the United States Department of Agricul). 
ture estimates that there are over 100,000,000 such anima) 
in the United States and that they consume in one year |) 
least $200,000,000 worth of food which, if reduced to tert) 
of labor, would require: the full-time work of 200,000 mien 
produce. This parasitism alone should be enough to outlal 
the rat regardless of his maintenance of an efficient transpo|_ 
tation system for plague germs. 
When it is considered that as recently as 1896, 9,000,0 
persons were killed in India by a scourge caused by the 
of the rat flea, it may be realized that we are not dealit 
over severely with the host of that insect by resolving upe) 
his extinction. ‘Things that have never happened are only in} 
possible until they occur, and an outbreak of plague in tl 
seacoast cities of the United States—only a comfortable rat) 
journey from India—would be no exception to the rule. q 
one thing needful then—if we are to heed the biologists—) 
to take trap and poison and set out upon the outlaw’s tre 
to give him no rest and to destroy the places where he an) 
his kind congregate. It is not enough to drive him fro) 
one house into another. He must be killed and his breedir) 
places destroyed. Given one pair, with five or six broods’@ 
ten young ones each in a year, the first born breeding be 
the last litter open their eyes, and it would not take ] 
to repopulate the country with rats. So long as there ai) 
two rats in the United States we shall not be sure that w 
are not harboring the plague of India. - 


- TEACHERS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


HE wider introduction of the so-called social studies- 
history, civics, economics and sociology—into the pu 
lic schools is to be promoted actively through the orgar 
ization of the National Council, of Teachers of 
Studies which was effected March 3 at Atlantic City. 
was one of the most important developments in connect 
with the meetings of the Department of Superintendence 
the National Education Association. a 
‘The council aims to secure a greater degree of coopera 
among those interested in reorganizing these subjects in th 
elementary and secondary schools. It will put its members i 
touch with new materials of instruction, particularly of a 
experimental character, and new methods for their use throug 
a new department of ‘social studies to be conducted monthl 
by the council in the periodical, Historical Outlook, and z 
through publications of its own. It will seek to viekieee 
coordinate the efforts of the many national and regional 2 
ciations and committees who are investigating public schoo 
courses in the social studies. The organizers of the council b 
lieve that a scientific curriculum in this field can be 
structed only when the following groups unite on a progr 
1. The teacher who ‘knows classroom conditions. 
2. The administrator who can answer Practical questions 


of how much social science can be offered in the general cur- 
riculum of the school. ; 
3. ‘The curriculum worker and educational psychologist wh: ) 
can advise on problems of learning. 
4. The college specialist who can aid through his kn 
ledge of content essential to such courses. 


‘i 
Ay | 
| 
i 
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This national council invites these groups to unite 


‘of such noe peration out be > 
| secondary school pupils with a 
nd ent day life and its problems. 
officers electe ti the ensuing year are: president, 
McKinley, managing editor of the Historical Outlook, 
adelphia ; vice-president, R. M. Tryon, University of Chi- 
Chicago; secretary, Edgar Dawson, Hunter College; 
nt secretary, E. U. Rugg, Horace Mann School, Teach- 
Noa Columbia ie 


“THE CLOSE OF CONGRESS 


) UT of the frying pan, into the hopper and the fire 
g again, flop, with the dying Congress: 


The Sheppard-Towner ‘maternity bill. 

_ The Smith-Towner bill, to create a department of education. 
The Capper-Fess bill for promotion of physical education. 
The home economics bill. 

The packer bill. 

The bill to Provide governmental regulation | of the coal an 
stry., 

The soldiers’ bonus bill. 

The Capper-Volstead bill to permit Cases to form co- 
Trative associations. 

he Kenyon bill, to extend vocational aid to soldiers’ widows - 
orphans. 

The Immigration restriction: bill, 

he Wason bill to decentralize the Bureau of War Risk 


f 


ith last two bills Mr. See let die by default. 
immigration bill been vetoed by him earlier, 


Had 
Con- 


the bulk St all these measures, which are of distinctive 
importance, will come back. They will be reintro- 
, and some of them, most of them—but surely not all 
em—doubtless will he passed.. Our Washington cor- 
dent’s guess is that the spirit of the new administration, 
whose inaugural the word “social”’ occurs but once—and 
rather casually, with none or little of the implication 
rained social workers give it—will sit rather heavily 
the packer and coal bills; that it will go with vastly more 
ution than enterprise at o ‘Capper-Fess bill; that it will 
~ Pass the Smith-Towner bill, this for the reason that, 
fever much Mr. Harding” has- pledged himself to reor- 
iza ion of the executive departments—on which achieve- 
t a provision to establish | a federal department of educa- 
‘is for many reasons contingent—his friends in the Senate 
have something to say. Mr. Smoot, in many respects 
minant power and_ best tactician, who has skillfully 
whole problem lodged in a congressional commission 
h he is chairman, observed, thus, the other day: “But 
se, these matters oF reorganization require legislation.” 
yhen asked if that would take time, he granted it 
—“quite a while, perhaps” —to which one may add a 
sript to the effect that it will probably be longer! 

e Federal Board of Vocational Education received, in 
on moments, as predicted by the SuRvEY, its $500,000 re- 


ry. oe got ‘too, an amendment that Sill capedite’ its 


600,000 a. the Public Health Service for the 
blishmént | of sufficient ospitalization facilities, which the 
general explained in an interview his bureatt j is mak- 

suse profitably, by remodeling existing structures 


RVEY FOR ee 


in defence of the I. W. W., asked the courts for an injunction | 


“matically. 


cae es would ae passed it Promety, over his — 
property loss that would follow the refusal of the meeting. 


which an injunction might issue. 


issuance of the injunction by showing that Steffens had spoken 


_a verbal opinion, said that he did not think the mayor justified” 


‘representatives of the city wanted to be present they should 


et, mien, to me effect that a trainee must ty 


threatened. 


CO a 1 rs i 9. 2 1 
“WHOSE Ox IS GORED” ; 


» NE Upivicen city has returned to the constitution by 
dint of the employment by labor bodies of the most 
conservative of methods. 

When the Central Labor Council of Portland, Ona sea 
Mayor George F. Baker for the use of the city auditorium i 
for a speaking engagement for Lincoln Steffens on February 7, 
the mayor promptly told the council that, not only should 
they not have the use of the city building, but also that Mr. — 
Steffens would not be permitted to speak in Portland under 
any auspices or conditions, whatsoever. But the council went 
out in search of some other hall, just as if the mayor had been — 
kind to them. They found, however, that most of the hall 
owners were disposed to Sides with the mayor. ‘The school 
board refused the use of any of the high school auditoriums 
and the case seemed closed. 

But on Saturday, February 5, a small hall was dauu 
Early Monday morning, the day of the engagement, B. A. 
Green and H. M. Esterly, liberal lawyers of Portland, and 
George F. Vanderveer, of Seattle, well-known for his work 


restraining the mayor and police from interfering with ae e 
proposed meeting. Presiding Judge John P. Kavanaugh, before 
whom the application had to come, sought to postpone the 
hearing until four in the afternoon. Upon this, the attorneys 
for the council filed an affidavit of prejudice against Judge 
Kavanaugh, alleging that they could not obtain a ‘‘fair and 
just hearing” before him. Such an affidavit operates auto 
The cause must be transferred. Judge Kavanaugh, — 
accordingly, sent it, to Judge R. S$. Morrow, who heard the 
arguments, showing a keen apprehension of the’ issues involved. 

Under a ruling of the presiding judge, Attorney Esterly 
began his plea for an injunction by showing the potential _ 


Judge Kavanaugh had held that this was the only ground on. 
But Judge Morrow inter-. 
rupted to ask if this were the only ground on which they were 
prepared to argue. Whereupon, Attorney Vanderveer stated 
that “it was also demanded as a means of preventing the denial _ 
of the constitutional rights‘of the 20,000 members of organ- | 4 
ized labor, as represented by the Central Labor Council.” 
Mr. Vanderveer maintained that the position taken by the © 
mayor in violating the guarantees of the constitution and in 
setting himself up.as the dictator as to what citizens might be _ 
permitted to hear, was ridiculous and had no legal status in 
whatsoever. He declared, “Labor is not here to beg but to 
demand its rights!” . 


The mayor, through the city attorney, tried to prevent re 


in Denver to an audience made up of “‘radicals of all denomin~ 
ations,” 


But Judge Morrow swept all such arguments aside aad’ in 


: 
a 
4 

a 
a 


in forbidding the meeting on the assumption that the speakers — 
might say something which might not be for the public good. 
He said that the police had a perfect right to be present and — 
make arrests if the laws were violated. But he also said that if _ 


be required to pay admission, like any other members of the 
audience. aye, 

Attorneys Green and Esterly say that this case sets up a " 
new precedent i in the state of Oregon in the granting of an 
injunction on the ground that some constitutional right is — 
May we not, therefore, add Judge Morrow’s 
name to the list of jurists who, on occasion, are able to see that — 
law is something more than old precedent—that it may be, at 
times, the setting of new precedents? 

As a sequel of these developments, Attorney Green tial 
asked District Attorney Evans, of Portland, to take cognizance _ 
of some remarks of Mayor Baker and to bring them to the, 4 


ws 


vs 
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: | From Better Times 
MY LEETLE SAM] 
HE HAVE _ 
THE EECH’ 


‘=AND IF SONEBODY 
i ‘DOESNT TEND TO IT 
it THE WHOLE COMMUNITY 
iy Ma : WILL HAVE IT 


A NURSE IN TIME MAY SAVE A COMMUNITY EPIDEMIC 


__ attention of the courts. 
‘land Oregonian, of Feb. 16, to have said: 


I wish the patriotic people of Portland would take it upon 
ch ‘themselves to go to meetings where radicals are advertised to 
is speak, and if they say anything that does not square with true 

Americanism, there should be sufficient force present to remon- 
strate in no uncertain way. Patriotic Americans should not be 
afraid to make known their attitude on these occasions. 


Mr. Green asked the district attorney whether such re- 
: ane do not bring the mayor squarely under the provisions 
of the ‘‘criminal syndicalism” law of Oregon, which provides 


that 


affirmatively suggests or teaches the duty, necessity, or propriety 
or expediency . .. of doing any act of violence . . . the bodily 
‘injury of any person or persons, or the commission of any crime 

- or unlawful act as a means of accomplishing any ‘industrial or 
“political ends . . . is guilty of a felony. 


Punishment for this may be imprisonment for a term of 


trees one to ten years, or a fine, or both. 


_ NATIONALIZATION IN GERMANY 


national parliament outside of Russia. 
asis of action by the German nation. 


f one hundred members. 

The members will be chosen as follows: 
unions of mining workers; twenty-five from the workers ‘of 
he German Coal Confederation [labor]; ten from the em- 


pendent industries, wee ten from the ultimate consumers. 


And it further provides that a eeniatn number of. chebes must 
be technically and economically trained. Superimposed upon} 


mately to the coal council. 


‘a coal producing organization, but a marketing and selling or 


Mayor Baker is reported by the Port- 


Any person who, by word of mouth or writing, advocates, 


’ EWSPAPER discussion has been so engrossed by the 

question of German reparations and indemnities, now 

again at crisis, that momentous domestic developments 
wit the new republic go by all but unnoticed. Few Americans 
are aware that since fall the Reichstag has had before it two 
reports of a commission appointed to consider schemes for - 
_ transferring coal mining operations from private to public 
agencies. The commission favored the change, and the system 
- under consideration is perhaps the first carefully developed 
- project for state socialism in coal mines to be brought before 


Of the two proposals brought in, that approved by a major- 
ty of the commission is most likely to serve as the ultimate 
It takes over, in part, 
the present “coal council” which managed the industry during 
the war. It proposes to constitute a new national coal council 


fifteen from the. 


sloyes of the German Coal Confederation; fourteen from the 


representati f the de ndent indust: 
be divided equally between the workers on 
the capitalists and the employes on the other. 


this rather large body is a national coal directorate, consisting 
of five members who may not be members of the national} 
coal council, ‘They will be chosen fora five-year term and| 
may be recalled by a two-thirds vote. On this directorate de+ 
volves the task of working out the economic plan, making al- 
locations of coal, and coordinating the. work of directors o 
the various coal districts who are to be appointed. So far 2 
there remain private coal mining concerns, these are subje 
to the local director and the national directorate: and ulti 


Under this plan, the national government has’ the right 
to fix coal prices; the present coal operators may either} 
operate subject to this system, or may turn over their mines 
to be operated, taking fair compensation on long term credit 
or otherwise transferring their business to the coal administra- 
tion in some manner which is still to be worked out—in ne 
case without compensation. In any event, new mining opera+ 
tions are to be undertaken only by permission of the state, in) 
which the ultimate property of all coal deposits is now vested 
In course of time, all private ownership of coal mines wil! 
cease. And the cal administration will become not merely) 


ganization as well. The proposition is to be considered, 
the signatories of the report say, as the first step Meoward 4 
radical alteration of the system of private capital.” — 

A second, more communistic proposition was brought in. byt 
another group’ of the same commission. | This included a pla 
to expropriate without compensation the great coal holdings 
and to hand over to the coal council the disposition of al! 
German coal. The two propositions and the various reports 
on them were debated in the Reichstag from October to No; 
vember, and the government has agreed to a bill which shal’ 
pave the way for socialization.. A sub-commission to examin 
the final means of accomplishing this was named, called wit 
nessess, and has been working upon the final text. Their hand 
has been somewhat forced by the Independent Socialist Part 
which has separately proposed a law combining the radical e 
ments in both of the two proposals, and which may easily i 
fluence the ultimate action of the government, _ a4 

As both the majority and minority of the Reichstag ste 
committed to some sort of program embodying the majo 
elements of the first plan, it would seem that socialization § 
fairly in sight. 


THE LAW AND THE ‘PROF ITS) 
O far as the sovereign power of Congress goes, the house| 
hold budget is back in its pre-war position—about _ 
much protected as an ice box in the sun. Our cost- 
living inquiries can go forward with the assurance that t 
register the play of laws economic rather than legal— 
undisturbed by governmental interference however much. 
may ‘be tampered with by the private wit of man. ‘ie 
In declaring the profiteering sections of the Lever F ( 
Control Act invalid, the United States Supreme Court take 
the ground that it dae not forbid any definite or specific a 
The law, the court ruled, is too vague. Chief Justice W 
speaking pee a unanimous court on February 28, held that t 
words of the act “that it is. hereby made unlawful, for 
person wilfully to make any unjust or unreasonable rate 
charge in handling or dealing with any necessaries” do 
constitute an ascertainable standard of guilts 07) yh 
During the war period there were great difference 
opinion concerning what constitutes a reasonable profit. 
excess profits tax brought to light rates of retu 
the case of certain coal Dh ic for examp 


“provision was made to tax i 
dealing with the railroads, Rae LON ol 


nvestinents in transportation. There 
© numerical standard of what con- | 


e hog ia phos an economics was “directed at clear- 
ay the network of regulations that had long entangled 
Surely the bones | of Mr. Adam Smith at Edinburgh 

ust have turned | over with a tustle of dismal satisfaction on 
ast day of February. 

| a matter of fact, because of court delays, the Lever Act 


aed Gavcrammncl regulation of prices was more or 
inevitable so. long as war conditions created monopolies 
d enabled producers to increase prices as they desired. With : 
rk oes, the ae is now controlled by buyers virally Oe ie 
ier than by sellers. e emergent need for the anti-pro- 
ring sections has thus Passed for the time being. It may at ore FOR A DAY i OF 
hat before the country again demands such a measure more he 
urate standards of reasonableness i in profs taking will have 
n formulated. 
eanwhile, while the masses of consumers find themselves 
of this type ‘of relief, it is not clear that there may not 
some bite left in the statute, with respect to one great body 
householders who set out to counter the rising cost of living 
their own. fashion. Assuming that the Supreme Court 


“TIFE-SAVING” STAMP DISTRIBUTED BY WOMAN’S MISSIONARY Rena 


Eibeduced to amend Article 7 of the labor ae of New 7 Yee 
in relation to the manufacture of articles in tenement houses 
‘It provides that, subject to certain exceptions, all manufactu: 
‘ing on such premises shall cease.. But again the exceptions are 
numerous. Bakeries in cellars of tenements are excepted, not 
withstanding the fact that the bakers’ trade unions have long 
contended that the use of cellars, such as those mostly occupie 
by the smaller bakeries, is detrimental to the health of em 
ployes and that only daylicht shops should be permitted. Again, 
as in the existing law, workshops on the ground floor with sep- 
arate street entrance, the employment of seamstresses, millin- 
ers, tailors and other operatives for the personal use of tenan 
and licensed tailors’, dressmakers’ and milliners’ shops are ex 
cepted. To these last exceptions there is little objection. — 
But an entirely new category of exceptions is introduces b 
a clause permitting 


ANY. Joe One Riis Bee aca to secure. the 
enactment of a law in New York state that would 
” prevent: the loss of life from fire due to industrial 
Operations in tenements. At that time, court interpretations 
the state’s. euneten in vious the life and health of 


wt 


dye 


. . manufacturing in a tenement house by a person who is phe ‘ 
N ically handicapped to the extent of disqualifying him from em 
hele many attempts to ica nan ployment in the normal channels of endeavor, and whose product. 
Waar tenement houses, that is, out 0 “is sold through a benevolent or charitable society, association or 
corporation approved by the state board of charities. Such 
ka piles on. bakeries in tenement houses society, association or corporation shall be licensed to sell ae 
: ae? ucts which are the labor of such handicapped persons as shall 
ay a the ae made on the ot hold a license issued by the state department of labor which 
occasione iy them in the summer months was shall be renewed quarterly, at the discretion of such department, 


after medical examination and certification by the local boat 

of health that such person is free from the evidences of com 
municable disease ; and provided that the other requirement 
of this article in relation to employment in tenements are fu 

observed. — : tn 


Certain agencies speaking on behalf of war cripples } 


blind persons contend that otherwise the bill would no’ r 
interfere with the means of livelihood of such Pee 


hi 1g, ia all york of children under fourteen years 
hibited in tenements. While in recent years, 
th the championship of Governor Smith, the 


been much more bberalit in peererene what con- 


i on of 608 fae me in othe ites , 86, 
er hildren under fourteen years old. | 
a result of two years’ ied dy by that club, under the 
wartz, chief of the Bureau of Women in 
} of Paben: a bill has. gt ti 


| LIFE 
: | LINE! 


The great relief organizations must return again and again to their assaults on the hearts and pockets of 
the United States. And, as during the last few years, so again now imagination and inventiveness come to _ 
the aid of those who have to raise these funds. The poster reproduced on this page, based on the florists’ motto, 
has been widely used by the Near East Relief, and with good effect. This organization has sent out a special 
Easter appeal made by Gen. Leonard Wood and supported by a long list of notables. Another one of its 
innovations is a large coin card, hung conspicuously in stores and restaurants, telling the story dramatically hive 
word and picture and underneath money slits in vertical columns, covered by a transparent material permitting 
the donor to see his coin, whether it be a nickel or a half dollar, drop into the place where it will become trans- 
muted into necessaries of life. In some cases, these cards are placed in grocery stores above a flour barrel, and ' 
the donor has the satisfaction of watching the exact amount of flour which his gift buys for some distressed 


home in Armenia weighed out and added to the consignment of which it will be a part. 
‘ - barrel-size embodiment of an old contrivance—the Easter Egg. 


members of the family in the home work to be prevented ? 
The amending bill, as it now stands, is supported by the 
Women’s City Club and the City Club of New York city 
and by the New York State Consumers’ League. In the 
opinion of Florence Kelley, general secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, who supports the bill on general grounds, 
it represents a return by new agencies in this field.to an ap- 
_ proach to the problem of suppressing sweated home trades 
which, after two decades of effort, the older and more ex- 
_ perienced agencies have relinquished—because it was so largely 
tendered nugatory by incompetent enforcement—for what 
seems to them the more promising method of minimum wage 
legislation. When legislation against manufacture in ten- 
- ements was first introduced, the needle trades furnished by far 
- the most important volume ot home work. It was not due to 
~ legislation, says Mrs. Kelley, that this form of sweating in the © 
garment industries of New York has been reduced in recent 
years to a comparatively small remnant. ‘The principal causes 


of its disappearance have been the energetic efforts of the | 
men’s clothing workers (the Amalgamated) in the last five - 
years and the substitution of electric power for foot-power in 


_ homes and steam- “power in factories. This last brought with 
it a great change in technical outfit and made home work more 
and more unprofitable. 

Opposition to the complete prohibition of industrial work in 
tenements comes not only from the poorest neighborhoods— 


where in some instances new home industries not thought of. 


- at the beginning of this agitation have been introduced—but 
_ from apartment homes in very good neighborhoods where 
wives of professional men, in increasing numbers, try to sup- 
plement insufficient incomes by embroidery, bead work and 
De cei ting. 
If the bill were passed in its present form and if it were 
E propeily enforced, as its predecessors have not been, it would 
make an end, at any rate, to certain sweated home trades 
_ which still flourish in New York to the detriment of large 
_ numbers of women and children, These include flower mak- 
_ ing, feather work, bead work, knitting, crocheting, jewelry 


3 


_ work, embroidery, ar uteri of paper novelties, dress trim- 


mings, gloves, underwear, lampshades, cushions, toys. The 
argument that driving them out of tenement houses will 
destroy these industries is sufficiently answered by the British 
experience. Of all the trades affected by the Trades Boards 
Act of 1910, when the prevention of sweating by sanitary 
legislation was definitely abandoned in favor of its abolition 
_by minimum wage legislation, only one has been driven out 


that it sold only in foreign markets. 


_ of existence—and this was the manufacture of a chain so cheap — 


It is a made: 


West Virginia 


STRUGGLE has been going on in West Virgis 
for more than twenty years. It is a struggle that 
different times has reached the status of civil w 
Martial law has been declared again and again, th 
state militia has been repeatedly called out, the United States 5 
army has been sent to the scene of action, and investigations 
have been made by special commissions appointed by differe nt 
governors. Bulky volumes contain the evidence secured in 
past by a committee of the United States Senate, and a resolu 
tion has been pending for a further senatorial inquiry. 
What is it all about? Just one thing, according to W 
throp D. Lane, who has been making a study ‘of the prese 
phase of the conflict for the New York Evening Post. “T 
fundamental issue in this fight,” says Mr. Lane, “is the rig 
of men to join a labor union.” 
In a series of twenty-two articles which has just end 
Mr. Lane has given the results of six weeks’ careful study 
the field, during which he interviewed operators and strike 
leaders, deputy sheriffs and miners, attorneys for both sides, 
public officials, and citizens of West Virginia. Mr. La 
found that the operators object to the union on account of 
closed. shop features. ‘They dislike the check-off, which mean 
that union dues are collected in the office of the coal company 
by deducting them from the miners’ pay and turning th 
over to the union secretary. They claim that the union does 
not keep its word. A secretary of an operators’ association 1 
that has an agreement with the union told Mr. Lane heel 
despite a clause in the agreement which provides machinery 
for the adjustment of all disputes and requires continuance at 
work pending adjustment, there were sixty-three. stoppages. 
. work in the mines under his jurisdiction within the previo 
eleven months. These were not strikes in the sense that 
were called by the union officials. Indeed, he found evide 
that the latter had endeavored earnestly to get the men bai 
to. work. He found that they were due in part to a m 
understanding of the agreement, and in part to a desire on t 
part of both mine superintendents and miners to distort t 
agreement to their own interests. He could find, however, no 
substantial justification of these stoppages. oe 
It is claimed also by the non-union operators in West Vir- 
ginia that the union has engaged in a conspiracy with the 
union operators in other states to injure and drive out o! 
business the non-union operators of West Virginia. — 
is an old claim that has emerged at various other stages of 
West Virginia conflict. Mr. Lane places this argume 


ney 


‘ 


ership here, has not prevented their successful and pro- 
operation. ‘The union mines in West Virginia, he 
e “prosperous | and finding a market for all the coal 
can produce”—this, despite the fact that union member- 
sh ip in the state has grown from 6,000 in 1917 to 53;000 


Bia carrying on the struggle against the union, the operators 
bre utilized all the means at their disposal. ‘They have dis- 
sharged men who joined the union, they have compelled their 
ployes to sign non-union contracts, they have: used their 
ontrol of local housing to drive out of camp men who were 
bjectionable on account of union affiliation. They have sub- 
sidized deputy sheriffs in order to get their assistance in carry- 
ing on the fight, and they have secured sweeping injunctions 
in the courts. How these methods are used Mr. Lane has 
lescribed fully in his series of articles. He tells how ten men 
ere killed at Matewan, W. Va., last May after armed 
ae of the Baldwin Felts Detective Agency had come into 
the neighborhood and evicted miners from their homes. A 
number of union miners and sympathizers, including the chief 
sf police of the village of Matewan, are now on trial in West 
irginia charged with murder. 
No employer in other lines of activity can exercise the same 
gree of control over his employes as that exercised, or cap- 
of being exercised, by a coal operator. Houses have to be 
t where the coal is, if there are no dwellings already avail- 
le, before men can be induced to come and mine the coal. 
Bally coal is discovered at points somewhat remote from 
thickly settled communities. The first essential, therefore, is 
‘or the coal operator to secure the land under when the Conk 
jes, and then to build houses on it before he can begin opera- 
ms. For the same reason, he often finds it necessary to 
ablish a store to meet the needs of the miners and their 
ilies. Being the only tax-payer, the. operator builds the 
school house and pays for it either directly or indirectly. ‘Thus 
| ite about that the land, the houses, the streets, and often 
school house and the Gaicch. are the private property of 
mining company. Often the surrounding property, in- 
cluding the road leading to the camp, is owned by the com- 
pany. Given these conditions, if the company wishes to ex- 
cise a very high degree of control over the private lives of 
employes, it can do so. It can tell the miner where he 
st trade, it can choose his doctor for him; as landlord under 
lease terminable. at will, it can drive hini from the com- 
nity. . J } ; 
In West Wer oinia, the non-union operators have been able 


Mr. Lane found that’ the treasurer of the Logan 
| Coal Operators Association pays $32, ,700 a year to 
_ sheriff of Logan County to be used in paying the salaries 
deputy sheriffs. ‘These deputy sheriffs,” says Mr. Lane, 
are then stationed on various mine property around the 
county. They perform various services for the operators. 
ey haye assaulted miners who sympathized with the union, 
nd have run union organizers out of the county.” 

Mr. Lane quotes from a report made to Governor Corn- 


investigate the situation in the mines. Plentiful evidence ap- 
Pears in this report of the use of these deputies to serve the 
vate interests of the operators and to invade, in the most 
ocious’ way, the rights of miners whose beliefs and union 
ations are distasteful to their employers. Mr. Lane also 
und that there is a law in West Virginia which stands today 
; amended in 1913, declaring it to be unlawful for a sheriff 

sign any deputy to act as guard or watchman for private 
ndividuals or corporations. “The governor told Mr. Lane, 


pools, eam attached. 


nia ‘mines, the 1 ion as a he ee Pes 


Coal operators of a district in Kentucky across the Tug River 


Lane found, securing higher wages for their members than 


-iness with which the strikers have resorted to arms, 


ll of West’ Virginia by. a commission which he appointed to - 


lowever, that this law could not be enforced because there is. 


u 851 eo 


ithe non-union. neers of AW Vii say that. they” es 
are fighting for the open shop. In order to promote it: ¢heyvaui 
have drawn up a form of contract which they require their 
empoyes to sign. Mr. Lane quotes a typical contract, a aia | 
of which reads as follows: 


The employer will not knowingly employ or keep in his em- 
ployment any member of the United Mine Workers of America, 
I. W. W., or any other mine labor organization and will not 
aid, encourage, or approve the organization thereof, it being oa an 
understood that the policy of said company is to. operate a non- ie ea 
union mine, and that it would not enter into any contract of bee 
employment under any other conditions. 


With the “open shop” thus preserved, [!] the operators have 
resorted to the courts to secure injunctions against the miners’ 
union and its officers restraining them from interfering with 
these contracts. Mr. Lane tells how thirty-two companies in 
one county and fourteen in another joined in seeking these in- 
junctions. A county court refused to grant them, but they 
were granted by three judges of the Supreme Court of Ap- 


peals of the state. These injunctions restrain the officers of the 
6s 


-union and their associates from using even persuasion in ‘‘in-— 


ducing or attempting to induce” employes of the different 
operators to join the United Mine Workers... They are re- 
strained also from entering upon the grounds and premises of 
the operators for the purpose of “persuading or coercing” the 
miners “‘to breach their contracts of service with the plaintiffs, 
or to persuade them to join the United Mine Workers of 
America in violation of their contracts with the plaintiffs.” 


from Mingo County, West Virginia, secured an injunction ae 
through the United States District Court which goes’so far as 


_to forbid striking miners to say that there is a strike. Me at 


While the operators have been using all these different ~ 
methods in fighting the union, what have been the union tac- 
tics? ‘They have been organizing, securing agreements where 
they could, establishing the closed shop, and in general, Mr. . 


the non-union miners received. Where they have been op- — 
posed in the manner described, they have armed themselves, 
and, periodically, different sections of West Virginia have 
been given over to civil war. Mr. Lane finds that. the habit 
of mind of the mountaineer is responsible in part for the read- 
Tt isa 
country of feuds, and not infrequently have personal differ- 
ences been settled with the gun. Given this spirit, when the . 
miner finds himself opposed by armed deputy sheriffs, clothed 
with the authority of the law, but receiving their pay and 
accepting their instructions from the coal operators, the stage 
is set for meeting violence with violence. 

Whether this is Mr. Lane’s conclusion or not, he is per- 
fectly clear on the significance of the conflict: 


The fundamental issue in this fight [he says] is the right oni 
men to join a labor union. On this fundamental issue there can 
be but one opinion. The right of men to join a labor union is 
guaranteed by every principle of democracy. The American 
people have granted it; the American courts have sustained it. 
It is a right growing out of the very structure of modern in- 
dustry, which opposes vast organizations of capital and power 
to the individual wage-earner and renders him practically help- 
less to advance his own interests alone. To deny him this right, 
‘whether directly or indirectly, is to transport Praia tOssyM 
American industry. 


It is a dramatic story—Mr. Lane’s—ably told. Through- — : 
out he lets the facts speak for themselves. Only at the end 
does he state briefly and modestly wh&t must be done if war- 
fare is to cease in West Virginia. But that one paragraph is 
eloquent with truth: ee 

Meanwhile West Virginia promises perpetual conflict. The 
public has an enormous stake in that conflict. In one form or 
another, the conflict will go on until these three things happen: 

(1) the right of miners to join their union is recognized; (2) — 

both the operators and the unions abstain from provocative and 

extra-legal acts; and (3) some way is found to give the workers 


‘trol over the Cinatietadn wey aie own aves aa ii 
can industrial peace be. purchased in West Virginia. 
— Joun A. opaci 


‘The Silesian Plebiscite 
F the border lands of Germany which were decreed 
immediate plebiscite areas by the peace treaty, one 
still remains in which the plebiscite has not yet been 
: taken. This is Upper Silesia, and here the question 
is a more vital one to both the countries concerned than it 
is in most such areas. Everywhere the question is 

serious enough. Upper Silesia is coal country, and in our 
present industrial system naturally very important. Of the 
coal lands held by Germany at the termination of the war, 
the most important is that in the valley of the Ruhr, from 

_which the reparation demands are now being filled. ‘This 

means that Germany is dependent on the Silesian coal fields 
and on her internal supply of Braunkohle (briquets) for 
the maintenance of her industry. Under these conditions she 
will naturally struggle very hard to keep Upper Silesia with- 
in her boundaries. On the other side of the boundary line 
lies Poland, reconstituted into a republic by the ‘peace treaty. 
. She is ‘a country which has for years been exploited by her 
stronger neighbors. She has been exploited and not develop- 
ed, and she has a certain national unfitness for organization 

which everyone who has been in Poland will recognize. 

- Though she has coal fields within her territories, she has 
neither money nor experience nor aptitude for developing 

them. 
of years. Meantime she is without fuel to a great extent. 
If she is to get on her feet as a nation, she must have coal. 
_. Her claim to Upper Silesia is historical, too. ‘This coun- 
try was inhabited by Slavic people centuries ago, long before 
there was any Germany. Dresden used to be a Slavic town, 
and Zwickau, and Dessau, and many of the towns with such 
names, still bear witness to their Slavic origin. All this latter 

_mamed territory became German long ago by power of con- 
quest, and is now undisputably German, traces of the Slav 

in the race having practically disappeared. In Upper Silesia 
- the question is not so clear. Germany’s occupation of this 

territory is much more recent, but the: organization of the 
government and the entire development of industry are Ger- 

- man. Whether this industry could maintain itself at its pres- 

ent level if the government should become entirely Polish, 
is a great question. It would certainly offer a rich field for 
foreign exploitation. At present the. population of Upper 
Silesia looks to a casual observer to be fairly equally divid- 
ed. In the regions near to the heart of Germany, the Ger- 
_ man element predominates; nearer to the Polish boraer the 

_ Poles are in the majority; in the area between, they seem to 
be about balanced, but it is, significant that everywhere the 
‘more educated group is German; the worker in mine and 
industry is more likely to be Polish. 
_ After many delays and several postponements of the dates 

definitely set, Sunday, March 13, is now appointed as the 
_ day for the plebiscite. On that day, in 1920, Kapp made his 
historical attempt to take over the German government. It 


an experiment as a plebiscite. The long delays in taking the 
vote have set the country wide open to all sorts of violence. 
_ There is no efficient government in control. By strict super- 
vision of passports the French control entrance to the district. 
Recently the British soldiery has, we hear, taken over the 
duties of the boundary police. But much occurs which re- 
minds _ us of stories of disorder in Mexico, or in the bad 
imes | of our “Wild West.” 
rom this district : 


Lots of it is regular movie- deeutt Here in Kattowitz the 
Clothing Commission has been replaced by an organization 


gue ve on he road ee hele up and. robbed in br 


Bringing her coal to the surface must be a matter. 


is an exceedingly bad time in the year to attempt so great 


An American worker writes in| 


Raa ih te nth 
Ted Hy Sioa by & 
gy Wei 
“kno ng 
yo fhe ly 
re . eed) 


daylight. At night even the streets in the towns are infeste 
with thieves. The roads are often barred off and automo) 
biles which come along are stopped and seized. Occasional. 
there is a small bomb explosion and someone’s house is des 
troyed. Of course propaganda is rife. In a question thi 
favorable solution of which is so much to the advantage oO. 
either side, propaganda is inevitable. It is prohibited by thy 
Allied Commission, but that is like prohibiting rain or wind! 
Human nature is not to be stopped so easily. _ ; 

It is interesting to see that a work of international friend 
ship can carry on even in the midst of such enmities. ¢ 
feeding work, which is being done with supplies of food fu 
nished jointly from the Polish warehouse of the, Americz 
Relief Administration and-the Hamburg warehouse of 
American- Friends Service Committee, and administered 
two Friends in Kattowitz, goes on, eh some disturban 
at times to be sure, but always able to find a peaceful Ww 
out. The same worker who is quoted above, writes: 


Unworthy as we are, we publicly embody to the minds of 
these people, not the America which turned away from them 
‘after the war through a selfish fear of entangling | alliances, 
an America which has yet no official representatives in Ger- || 
many, but the big-hearted, generous America, touched by suffer- ~ 
ing whether of friend or foe. You can imagine with what © 
emotion I saw a group of our children waving American flags, ~ 
and calling out, “Uncle Sam is our uncle.” ‘These people can- ~ 
not believe that America has refused to sign the treaty for any 
other motive than a desire to relieve Europe of the intolerable 
burden the treaty imposes. 


It is perfectly plain that “‘self- dethrinianigne under such 
conditions as exist in Upper Silesia is no self-determination 
at all, any more than the machine politics in some of our 
cities line. self-determination. ‘The result, as it works out, 
may be a fair one. Such things do happen in the world, 
but it will not be because the natives of Upper Silesia have 
had a real opportunity to express themselves:in the sens 
ideally meant by the peace treaty. 


Berlin. CAROLINE G. N ORMENT. 


_ LONDON 
The shadowy, slender footfalls of the past 
Go on before me, down across the square. 


Slow speaking buildings, men out of old books — 
Reach spirit fingers to me everywhere. 


And then. the sudden sieene of ode 
Grasps ‘at my arm and leaves me eager-eyed ; 
Dreams of new poets, color, movement, song; 
Forces of men, long rollers of the tids, 


Scattering in crash of desiccated foam 
Only to gather back within the flood Penne ts: 
_And move again in clear green loveliness = 
"The onward, even curve of brotherhood. 


The wind of now and then blows over strong 

-. For one small reed by whence and whither bent. _ 
It smothers me. ‘I struggle with my hands, A 
With joy and singing and bewilderment. 


Yet I shall come to walle all quietly P 
Among the crowd of lives and deaths amassed, 
_ With swaying, restless, passionate Today, — iss 
Or with the grey-eyed figure es fhe Past. i + 


\p passenger. 


other thing to carry a ticket like theirs, dress like them, 
she oe and eat among: them, and to he oneself to be 


unless distinct Provision is made for avoid- 
The existing legisla- 


ieee a UA enian. French, Italian, Polish; 
anish, and Yiddish, and some other languages of insigni- 


The average intelligence of the indi- 
ads making up ae class impressed me during the whole 


urse, such a crowd is not accustomed to organize itself 
without expert help. And it can still less organize itself when 
obody can guess what language his neighbor speaks. As a 
latter of fact, there was a complete lack of grouping. When 
‘are driven into a stable, the farmer sees to it that each 
to his own stall. But these passengers were driven over 
plank on board and under deck like a flock of sheep. 

aah practical conclusion I might as well state at once. It 
a at every steamship. carrying a large number of third-class 
passerigers ought to be required to carry a social worker, some 
e like a Y. M. C. A. secretary, especially trained foe the 
k of ee The Lene bnes Friend. ‘It would len be 


facts = that Je Hap opinion and. natural. Sonibetiten Soret the 
q inpanies putes enforce his” appointment. 


it: passengers. AS ‘ridiculously small increase in the price of 
' the dividual ticket would cover the cost. 
c ng food on board the ship is included in the price of the 


akin i food, they began to make inquiries as to the method of 
obtaining it. Such i inquiry was no easy matter, for only four- 
@ teen. Ds almost: a, _ thousand pipers to the nationality of the 


neals ae in sight. Gradually the rumor spread 
ay oe ibe it ese ‘who- 


of aia of the ps an “eating. aos of 
; on an ting company would then have to elect 


ta: a group of 


-more- ‘than twenty-four hours before most of 


ey attempted to join, had ‘ 
“hey had to go begging for food wherever 


mselves. cane this viel Ce work might 


Te; is ‘one Paice ¢ to visit the steerage for half 
an hour in order to see how:its passengers live and an- 


and served by their male relations than have the “privileg 


without eating utensils, which were reported to be scarce. 


-to convey food from a bucket to the mouth. There were tabl 
One should expect, then, to find from 
first an ‘attempt at organization of this crowd in accord-' 
eat without tables. { 
_ bucket to the plate, one used the tin cup, since coffee was no 
|| journey as enormously higher than I expected to find it. But’ 

; - company drank the ‘ 


of the hose connections on deck with cold sea water. Si 


over clothes and shoes, and since the effect on the utensils was 
_ wrapped his plate, cup and spoon in a newspaper or somethin 


dishwashing machine, the passengers of a steamship, where 
‘steam is plentiful, still had to clean individually their eating 
utensils and food buckets by rinsing them under a hose plug 
in a stream of cold salt water with no further aid whatsoever, 


He ought to be) 


When passengers began. to.think of the necessity of 


No written my Hostel announcement — 


bad i in the sense of being too low or too. cheap. But it 


: cheap on a steamer. 
er seth the ahiee difficulties mentioned, it | 


were organized. ‘Those who did not succeed ‘ 

cruel to offer a large quantity of boiled beans to people who 
dopiby erie 3 no 
more than the beans. 
be left over, or to go hungry until they | 
_the women and children. The distinction of “being : 
made them unhappier than the men, who served them 


cue to be an idea totally outside the mental hone of 
these employes. — Women, however, were “served” by the em 
ployes. ‘This was true in the sense that women did not have to 
send a delegate with her bucket to the kitchen, but the buck: 
would be brought to them. ‘That the women and a 
would perhaps rather have been in the “food company” 


of being “‘served” separately (a bucket being placed in thei 
midst on the floor) was also beyond the imaginative: no ( 
the ship’s employes. 

Some Passengers were at first threatened with having to go 


But ultimately everybody seemed to have a tin plate, a tin cup, 
and a spoon, which is all that a hungry person needs in orde 


erected below deck in order to facilitate eating, but these wer 
overcrowded. Some men and virtually all the women had t 
In order to convey the food from 


given during the two meals, and not all the members of the 
‘wine’ Bh ihieh was a part of these meals. 

After the meal came the dish washing. ‘This consisted 5 
rinsing the food buckets, plates, cups and spoons under one 


this was hardly possible without splashing much salt wate er 


very unsatisfactory at best, some passengers saved some of their. 
bread in order to wipe the grease off their plates and spoons, 
giving the bread, then, to the fishes. Each individual then 


and hid them under his pillow, and one member of the gang 
hid the food buckets until next feeding time. That in the 
year 1921, when almost every cheap little lunch room has it 


is almost incredible, but is, nevertheless, true. 

Against the quantity of food provided no complaint ] 
needed. Some hearty eaters did not get as much as thei: 
customary amount. But since they were not doing any heav: 
work on the ship, their physiological necessities were fu 
cared for. Scant eaters, by habit, received a larger quantit 


engers would run entirely counter to the facts. But the dist 
bution was very bad. The quality of the food, again, was 


that a small quantity of reo he biscuits, or conta 
makes many people, many times or even all the time, h: Fi 
than a large loaf of bread which they give to the fishes Tt ia 


are pining for a small quantity of marmalade which c 


The worst sufferers from the poor distribution of food - J 


ae ee gown al 


WVirieh aad childs were Rereacen ty seen to Aske urea 
themselves in order to obtain a loaf of bread. The employes 
who made the distribution had neither the intelligence nor the - 
force of character to establish order, and there was no system — 


in the distribution which might establish order spontaneously. 


The employes explained the trouble in the usual way (‘“These — 


pre only immigrants!’’) and treated these women and children 


- whose languages they did not understand with no consideration. 


The supply of drinking water was an important matter 
since “‘coffee” was furnished only in the morning; the “wine” 
does not count for several reasons, and soup was not furnished 
as often as one should wish. There were, stationed in various 
localities, several steel barrels with faucets. Under each faucet 
stood a strangely enormous tub to catch the drip. Many 
passengers, although being “only immigrants” and therefore 
supposedly ‘‘dirty pigs,” tried to substitute these faucets for 


the inaccessible or unusable washing facilities of the toilet 


room. There they often washed face and hands, sometimes 
even a handkerchief or a little child’s shirt. The employes 
chased them away, but the enormous tubs directly invited the 
use of the faucets for such purposes—very excusable. when 
there is no other place for washing. 

One of the worst features of the drinking water supply was 
the overflowing of the big tubs catching the drip. The tubs 
were soon full. Now and then an employe emptied them in- 
tentionally, in the only practicable way, on the steel plates of 
the floor, causing there a temporary flood of dirty and soapy 
water. Usually they simply overflowed, causing a constant 
swamp on the floor in a hallway through which the passengers 
had to pass constantly, and also in the sleeping quarters under 
the very beds of a good many passengers. The floor, never 


_ decently washed, was so slippery that passing over it was risky. 


But the passengers could not avoid the risk. The children 
naturally were its most common victims. 

Some of the third-class passengers had cabins with two, 
four or six beds. Other comforts than the greater privacy 
were not furnished in these cabins. The extra charge for 
these cabins was moderate, about $2.50 for each passenger. 
The bedding was the same for all, a strong canvass sheet with 
metal eyes on all four sides hung upon numerous hooks from 


a frame of galvanized iron tubing. Such a bed fulfills all the. 


demands of simplicity, relative cheapness and cleanliness, and 
one can rest on it with perfect comfort. In addition, every 


_ Passenger received a blanket and a pillow. The blankets did 
not impress one as being clean, and many passengers did not’ 


use theirs, but substituted for it a suitable article of their own 
possession. The pillow did not have any white cover. The 
immigrant ought not to be expected to put his head, from the 
start, on a dirty pillow casing—dirty from having previously 
supported the heads of many others, and looking like it. 
There were no spittoons of any kind. That passengers, of 


whom the vast majority get seasick, sometime or several times 
_ or most of the time during the journey, should be expected 


to spit or vomit on the floor of their sleeping quarters, seems 
barbarous, but is the naked truth. And how slow and in- 
sufficient is the cleaning of these floors afterwards! A little 
spray of carbolic acid is regarded as a substitute for clean- 
liness. 

In the large sleeping rooms the beds are placed in blocks 
of ten or twelve, that is, two directly against each other with 
their narrow ends, and five or six in a row, each with the long 
sides against the neighbors. A sleeper within such a block can 
clamber out only with considerable difficulty over one narrow 


end of his berth. This arrangement can be characterized by 
no better sounding adjectives than barbarous and inhuman. 
Any human being, even an 
turn his head where he does not have another human head, 
especially that of a stranger, in immediate contact—this even 
_ while well. 
sometimes nearly every one is sick with nausea. 


“immigrant,” has the desire to 


And now think of a condition as on a ship where 
It ought to 


_ from passing through the women’s quarters (which happen 


_tually all numbers are: painted over. 


of the women’s part of the vessel to prevent males from entering, except upon 


of abeut two feet. And every bed ought to have its spit 
attachable at the side or the end of the bed at the passeng 
convenience. “But this will diminish the number of pas: 
engers who can be carried and increase somewhat the price 
of the ticket,” some one will say. However, that, too, 18) 
exactly what an enlightened social policy ought not to fear, 
but to bring about. Not a single desirable immigrant will bi 
prevented, by a slight raise of the fare, from taking passage, 
if he can get his money’s worth in exchange. Those whe 
invented these solid blocks of a dozen beds, ought to be obliged! 
for punishment, to stay in one of them during a journey 
amidst seasick bedfellows, instead of seeing their barbaros ; 
inventions merely in port and empty.” ‘ 
It seems strange that no provision is made for capbling t 
passenger to place, somewhere near his berth, his little suite 
with toilet articles and the like which he might: use in dressi 
or undressing, Putting” the suitcase on the floor is risky, n 
only on account of the filth but on account of the swamp 
condition already mentioned. ‘a 
According to the law, women must be given sleeping quart 
ers separated from thnsk OF she men To some extent such” 
separation exists on the ship. But no one prevents either men” 


furnish the shortest way out) or the women from passi 
through the men’s.’ 

According to the law, each bed must have a mnie: Ae 
No attempt is made to 
attribute any berth number to any passenger. Every passeng 
suits himself as far as luck allows. ‘When it is mecessary 
find any particular passenger (and this frequently happens f 
many and sometimes important and very urgent Purnesrs7 


place of his berth. 

The stuff of which the ship is made is eae enough, and a 
little thoughtfulness and system could turn it all with no grea 
relative expense into decent surroundings. . But the leading 
spirit, the intellect, the social conscience to give thought to 
these matters, is not provided. 

The almost constant complaint of the passengers among 
themselves was about the fact that they could not keep their 
clothes in a fairly decent condition. Everything on this ship 
with which one’s clothes came in contact left some of its grease 
and grime on them. “Beer can be bought here,” said one of 
the women, “but soap cannot.” And if the water supply was. 


‘scant for washing face and hands, it was even more so for. 


washing one’s clothes. 

On arrival i in the harbor of New York the ship was dub 
= “inspected.” Here something happened for which no one 
(under ‘ ‘no one” are included the state authorities, at. that. 
time in charge of the quarantine) had made any proper pro-, 
vision. Four whole days after arrival in port, after a twelve 
days’ journey, the passengers were obliged to spend on this 
filthy ship lying at anchor opposite the quarantine station. 
Four days more, like four chapters of an “Inferno” (the 


1 Andrew Furuseth, president of the International Seamen’s Union of Amer- 
ica, who has been good enough to read this article in manuscript, writes: “The 
writer hit upon the exact reason for placing bunks in blocks, as described, 
without any reference to the comfort or convenience of those who have to- 
sleep in them. I:think that this system is pracically coming and arises from 
the fact that a larger number of Bunks can be put in the same place if ar- 
ranged in that way than they can in any other way. The amount of space 
alloted to each passenger, under American law—and that is the only part of 
the American law that foreign vessels are bound to respect on the ocean—_ 
can be found in form No. 800, Department of Commerce, Steamboat Tasbeng 
tion edition, March 5, 1919.” 


2 Mr. Furuseth writes: “The etal) way of arranging immigrant ships is 
unmarried men forward, families a-midships, and unmarried women aft. The 
statement that the sexes promiscuously pass through each other’s division of a 
ship, I should say, is not unusual. I cannot definitely say that it is against 
the law, but it is certainly against the usual order and discipline on a well 
regulated vessel. In fact, usually there are watchmen placed at the entrance 


specific duty. Generally speaking, I am afraid that the writer is perfectly 
right as to the conditions.” ee 


(ground to tread on, sind we do not ee to do our 
a cannot hele laughing when I think of 


I learned to cut meat witha spoon while holding 
e of bread. But on Hoffman’s Island I learned 
ith a fork a not because of a “mistake” ). 


0 Ellis Island ; i. e. from ie Cheon of the state Depart- 

nent of Health to that of the federal Department of Labor. 
Then the int steamer taking them off left Hoffman’s Island, 
elderly man of French nationality, traveling with his wife 
oin their children in New York city, made the following 
tiking remarks: “It is here as on the ship, all the strong 
aen first and;women and children last. Christian love and all 
he refinements of civilization have been driven out. It was no 
\ oh » pethapp a trifle, better, sn during the war, we were 


i under the grip of a German Kommandantur. 
‘we resented it still more then, coming from the enemy.’ 


oy ger 


But, of course, 


The passengers with whom I spoke about this agreed that 
they would not have taken passage on this ship if they had 
had information as to what was waiting for them. 
was awaiting them was simply unimaginable. The standards 
of life for which provision was made on the ship did not cor- 
respond to the average of the passengers—as they should have 
done at least—but were numerous degrees lower than the 


standard of the lowest passenger as measured by a social scale. — 


These passengers were not coolies. Many of them would 
never in their domestic’ life think of eating without a table-— 
cloth on the table. ‘There were truck gardeners and steel 
workers. ‘There were skilled shoe makers. There were barb- 
ers, skilled mechanics, cabinet makers, merchants, clerks, men 
and women skilled in the graphic arts, singers and actors, 
students of college grade, men and women who had already 
practiced for years as ministers or physicians. There were 
several women of American citizenship returning home with 
their children. All these and their families were treated like | 
animals, by a brutal system and by employes whose average 


intellect and moral status were below the average intellect and 
And the unfriendliness, ~~ 


moral refinement of the passengers. 
the lack of understanding of the passengers’ needs, does not 
have its source only on the other side of the ocean. A large 
fraction of the responsibility rests on this side, and some of it 
even falls upon the shoulders of the state and federal admini- 
strations. It is unbelievable that the American people, if they 
but thought of it, would permit this to continue. It does not 
matter whether these people are immigrants. 
fellow men, women and children. 


: (ey Ce By Joseph K. Hart 


HE curious fact about Main Street is that it is 
not at all, as has been popularly and even critically 
supposed, the story of Gopher Prairie. It is true 
that the author has used certain residents of that 
as models for some rather faithful and convincing 


me of the streets and other public places. To that ex- 
, Main Street* is the book of Gopher Prairie. But a 
‘ul reading of the story-will-reveal the fact that these 
tures and descriptions are used for illustrative purposes 
y, to give a local color to the plot—a plot which, in its 
gins, developments and’ denouement, is laid elsewhere. 
pher Prairie is merely one of thousands of localities, as 
; author points out, where local color might haye been 


fin fact, one has the’ feeling all the way along, that the 


sense the fact and find the true story by a sort of indirec- 
, feeling sure that they would never consent to accept it: 
f it were set before them boldly and directly. It is as if 
musician, | shearing amazing melodies, should refuse 10 write 
mn that amazingly real music, but should write instead 
more obvious and grosser fundamentals, trusting his hear- 
to catch the real melodies, sweeter for being unwritten. 
fferent sort of illustration will make the matter clearer. 
cyclone visited a middle western town, practically wip- 
it out of existence. eS the visitors to the scene of 
evastation was a celebrated meteorologist in search of data 
he phenomena of pala 
aoe showed the devastating effects of cyclonic disturb- 


raits, and he has given us some good photographs of . 


uthor hee hidden his real story, depending upon his readers 


_ ing a true artist he has been content to draw his pictures and 
He has hoped that we should be ae 


es. He took some pictures of the 


ing up” Gopher Prairie. 


cyclones, he used these pictures as illustrations. But no one — 
was so foolish as to suggest that because these pictures ap- 
peared the book was particularly the story of this little mid- 
dle western town, or of any other small town, or of all small 
towns put together. Moreover no one ever thought that 
this small town was the cause of, the cyclone. All agreed 
that it was the victim of forces quite beyond its control. 


None the less, if the author had been content, with some- — es 


thing of an artist’s aloofness, to make his book entirely of 
pictures of the devastated area of the village, a brother scien- 
tist, looking at the pictures could have told what had hap- 
pened. And if the scientist had been an artist, he might have 


drawn such accurate and detailed and characteristic pictures 


of the area that a meteorologist, seeing them, would have been 


able to describe with considerable accuracy the direction from 


which the cyclone came and the structure of its destructive 
whirls. 


This, I take it, is what the author of Main Street has done. __ 


He was writing about the social devastations that have ruined 
our small town life. But he felt, with a true artistic insight, 
that the reader would be much more satisfied to get the real 
story by indirection. Hence, he has given us some detailed 
pictures of the desolation wrought in one small town by 
destructive social forces, giving us just a few hints as to the 
nature of these forces and the direction of their action. Be- 


let the matter rest there. 
able to see what he intended. 

Now I should be content to let it go at that. 
work of art. So be it: Let it stand on its own merits. 
people are not letting it go at that. They insist on “show- 


Whats 


" Hepe.is aaa 
But sane 


They are using Main Street as the | 


They are our 


ye, me, Rey ot! byt A ate MIX ed te Petit ti res if 

E O WE Ak Pe ey 

Sadi a i iS i © i ob Ni 
| ideous ation and 2 a 
Cae uf inal town life. "Ther fore, some one should and ns still p 
that if Main Street is to be regarde a ociology of the 4h at ov ook B: 


small town, it should be seen in its true relationships. If 
Main Street is not art but sociology, let’s make sure what 


the sociology is. From these pictures presented by the au- 
thor, let’s really-try to see what the cyclone was that struck 
the place. 
i But first, we must dispose of Carol Kennicott, since the 
author insists that this book is her story—a rhinark which 
- the critics do not seem to have seen—and which is only par- 
tially true anyhow. For, if the book is Carol Kennicott’s 
story, it is quite certain it is not Gopher Prairie’s story. For 
Gopher Prairie is not and was not responsible for Carol. 
What are the facts about Carol? MHere’s a young woman 
who had a more or less typical experience as a girl in a small 
city, and as a student in the city high school. She graduates 
from college, takes a course in library training, spends a year 
in a library among the cultural and social and technical books 
of the ages. Then, sick of all such things, she makes a rather 
_ hap-hazard marriage and goes to live in Gopher Prairie. Will 
some one who knows, please tell me how Gopher Prairie is 
- to. blame for all the cumulative ineffectiveness that her family, 
her schools, her life in the city, her college education, her lib- 
rary training, her reading and her practical experience with 
_ “books and things” all succeeded in building up in this young 
woman ? 
Carol Kennicott is not Gopher Prairie. She is American 
education in the large—especially American college education. 
She is filled with endless yearnings, endless aspirations, end- 
less futilities and not a single atom of social technique, not a 
bit of understanding of people. Don’t hold Gopher Prairie 
responsible for her! Hold Minneapolis and Blodgett College 
responsible ; charge her to the account of bookishness and too 
- much reading without understanding; lay the blame for her 
on Providence; in heaven’s name, make every individual group 
or influence that had any part in shaping her feel responsible! 
But do not hold Gopher Prairie, the chief victim of her 
futile aspirations, responsible for having produced her in the 
_ first place! 
Be it noted, then, that in so far as Main Street is the book 
- of Carol Kennicott, it is a story of the failure of American 
“education, especially American college education. That’s 
_\ where that part of the cyclone came from. Go back and 
read the book again, and see what sort of graduates our 
schools are turning out. No, the University of Minnesota is 
turning out exactly the same sort. 
“ence of temperature between the “U” and Blodgett to set up 
any “convection currents” in the social waters ee encircle 
them both. 
On the one hand then, Main Street is the story of the 


_ failure of American collegiate education to give to our young 
people any realistic understanding of the world. They are 


sent out into life with endless yearnings and aspirations but 
with little appreciation of the long task of redeeming’ our so- 
cial life from the barrenness of a century of drift. 

But perhaps, it is unfair to liken Carol to a cyclone. She 
_ did not stick at anything long enough to make it move, as a 
real cyclone would have done, Yet Gopher Prairie was 


Street shows us something of what was left of it. I am the 
last to deny the faithfulness of the details here presented, 
though to be sure they are details, not a full picture. Ugly 
ouses, empty heads, pinched hearts: Every Main Street 


this caricature of a community, this nightmare of civilization? 
ce again, blame not Gopher Prairie. Gopher Prairie is 
ictim, not the cause. We have a doctrine—Bresnahan i is 


you recall what Bresnahan really came to in the city ? 


rest of America, and developing its hideousness through 


There is not enough differ- — 


‘to deal with that common life intelligently and understa 


struck, some time or other, by a real social cyclone, and Main 


hope for the great city as long as it merely draws in t 
knows. them. But listing them does not explain them. What: 
was the cyclone that stripped the town of its life and left © 


- its i lustration—that men of energy do not stay in the small 


stay in Gopher | 
and whose . business success is Bi small town’s boast 


it on page 432, when as a dollar-a-year man, a war-time 
ciate sized him up: ; 
He’s a good-hearted idiot. I rather like him, aay 
that as a salesman of motors he’s a wonder. But he 
nuisance in the aeronautic section. Tries so hard to be u 
ful but he doesn’t know anything—he doesn’t know canythi 


Rather pathetic: rich man poking around and trying to’ PS u 
ful. ; 


There we have it. Gophes Prairie is not an pore: 
nomenon, walled off from the rest of the world, from 


obstinacy. Gopher Prairie is the natural result of our wh 
American materialism, which has its main temples on B 
way where its dcspueee: worship “impressions ;” and whic 
its training schools on practically every college campus, w 
“students” spend four years in carefully developing im 
rigidly segregated directions—one leading toward the futi 
of an abstract irrelevant “culture,” made up mostly of 
balisms ; the other leading toward “success,” which co 
mostly in learning what business wants and getting enol 
“front” to get by with the beginnings. m Hate 
In an age that needs intelligence as no age ever need 
before, cyclonic “social forces” are sweeping the country 
of its intelligence. If a young man of any promise ap 
in any town or village, he is picked up and played up 
made a fool of, until he is ready to sell his birthright for 
pottage of Boies We are cleaning all the vital intellig 
out of our schools. Gopher Prairie’s schools are just like 
York’s. We are cleaning the vitality out of our colleges 
making them training grounds for a and an imitai 
of success. 
All this is reflected very clearly in Gophet Praicie: Q 
the sort of intelligence our schools and colleges devel 
shown most clearly in the argument that because Gopher Prai 
rie so clearly reflects these facts, Gopher Prairie is to blam 
for them. That is admirable reasanablenrss! Go look in 
mirror and-see the wrinkles and blotches on your face— 
then blame them on the mirror! Nay more, insist that y 
face does not even suggest them, that they are wholly 
gratuitously in the mirror all the ‘time! 
No, Main Street is not particularly the story of Gop 
Prairie and its grievous sins. It is, in the first place, 
story of what our unreflective; uncritical, impressionistic, ci 
ward drifting civilizaton is doing for all our provincial hi 
stripping it of its vitality—not to the benefit of the city, h 
ever, but merely to provide fodder for the city’s fires. ( ~ 
And in the second ‘place, it is the story of what our Ameri 
can bauestion: especially our college education, ‘knows or cz 
about our common life; what it thinks about that common I 
and what it is doing in the way of preparing men and. won 


ingly. 

To be sure, there is no have for Gopher Praise as ioe 
education md? the social drift strip our villages of their you' 
and vitality | and put the “Indian sign” on all that’s 
There is no hope for the Carol Kennicotts as long as ° 
schools and colleges care for little but the development of 
effective aspiration toward beautiful futilities. There 


Gopher Prairie Bresnahans and turns them into “Gdiots.” 

But don’t blame all these things on Gopher Prairie. Go 
Prairie is merely an illustration in the story of Main Str 
It is an illustration of what an ew cp education ea 


our national life i in the Jong GUN gh eee 


; profi " cooperative fee ion oe for the purpose 
of marketing the wheat of its grower-members in the 
fic Northwest without speculation or manipulation. Dur- 
' great financial | stringency of this winter, this co- 
ssociation found it necessary to provide a method 
o funds for its members. The result of this neces- 
@ issuance of commodity bonds under which the 

rs OF the cherie have, Y the first time, been 


€ “viet to. vale: oe ladies to ok warehouses 
‘elevators. There they received the usual warehouse re- 
or grain tickets, specifying the quantity and grade of 

Then they drew ordinary drafts against the associa- 


yushel. The association accepted. the draft. The grower 
ok the draft to his local bank and discounted it, 


t discount rates. If the bank were not a member of 
deral reserve system, it kept the paper or sold it to its 
, correspondents, and in due course. the drafts were paid 
newed. As of old, the drafts were “for ninety-day matur- 
n some ibstances, they ran for six months, the limit al- 
wed by law for paper re-discountable as semeutearal paper 
gh the federal reserve system. Where the drafts were 
counted by members of the federal reserve system, the 


the paper moved into the usual channels of finance. 

\s a whole, the country banks of the Northwest gave real 
ort to the growers. and did everything within their power 
elp them minimize speculation. But in many counties 
S practically. the only cash crop. All demands for 
ney, therefore, came at one time, and some banks reached 


not get more money to lend to the growers in their 
cts. Nevertheless, it was vital to secure some money 
" grower-members of the. association, ‘to enable them 
off oe costs a aes the wheat and the actual 


issuance Us oes in bones dated a ecoaber Ty 1920; 
pay. ble June q; 1921, bearing interest at the rate of 8 
er annum, Aigned by the Washington Wheat Grow- 
n ‘and the Idaho Wheat Growers’ Association. 


; “Whe bonds were handed over to the Lincoln 
at Spokane under an express trust agree- 


’ associat ns $1 in bonds upon delivery to the com- 
ae or ‘grain tickets covering a bushel 


ie ust | ompany would deliver to the Washington 


‘warehouse receipts covering at least 10,000 


wheat. 
e event of any extraordinary decline in the value of 
1 

‘TINY 


New Financing of Food Production 


the usual federal reserve channels and then tap the great 1 


-of their crops. 


. for an agreed amount, ranging between $1 and $1.25 Commodity bonds, 


“by the collateral of the warehouse receipt, at ihe: 


re-discounted the paper with the F ederal Reserve Bank, 


-discounting limit with, the Federal. Reserve Bank and 


ds are’ a direct obligation on the part of these’ 


any agreed to deliver back to the wheat 


” Association $10,000 in bonds running in face 
, to $1,000, if the association would deposit 


rrangements were aie for protecting the hauthiides as 


+ 


idicat ad on the face of the bond. dies shear 


SG baleen by 


La fle SOMRATON BRUNO LASKER 


receipts were delivered to the trust company, bonds were ges 
livered to the Wheat Growers’ Association. The associatio: 
then proceeded to sell the bonds and has sold every single 
bond delivered to it at par plus accumulated interest. These 
sales were made to investors in and about Spokane. These 
short time bonds, each secured by a non-perishable commodity 
appealed - to the investors of eastern Washington as a safe 
security with far better interest than savings banks or other 
similar institutions could pay. if 

This bond is perhaps the wedge of a new Fiance system, 
under which the growers of the country can first exhaust 


resources of the investing public, directly and without the 
intervention of speculators, for the orderly merchandising 
Bankers and experts on bonds and commerce 
paper have given unstinted praise to this new development. 
however, would be dangerous without 
stablizing forces behind them, such as cooperative marketing 
associations. “They would be unwise with anything except — 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
STATE OF WASHINGTON | 


Washington Wheat Growers’ Assoriation 
daho Wheat Growers’ Association 


8 PER CENT WHEAT GOLD BOND 


The WASHINGTON WHEAT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, o corporation. organized and exutbng under 
| and: by yartue of the laws of the State of Washmgton, and the IDAHO WHEAT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(4 corporation organized) and existing under and by vutue of the laws of the State of Idaho, for value recerved, jorily and 


“severally hereby promise to pay, on June | [921s to.sceasenceccuee incsevrsetseaneeceee 
the regutered owner hereof, 


Four Hung r 


Eipal ot this bond, provided that if the market value of the 


the associations agree to place with the Trates, addi 


i il be mamiained at not less than the par value of 


| This bond shall be regutered with the Trusie 


After registration of ownership, duly indorsed hereoa, no transter, except on the books of sud Trustee, shall be 
valid unless the last regstraton shall have been to bearer, and this boad shall contnue peices to cegistration and to 
transfer to Beer at the option of the holder 


AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED, that the makers hereof shall Pay a reasonable sum as attorney's fees, 
+ taxed as costs, in event of suit being instituted for the collection of this bond, or any interest thereon. 


This bood may be redeemed at any tne 30 days after date thereof, at the option of the maker thereof, by ree 
paying the principal with interest then accrued, plus one-half of one per cent per month oa the pnocipal of thie bond for 
the term of the bond imexpred. Thus bond shall not become obligatory for any purpose ntl it shall have beea surrcaeated by 
the certcate thereon indaned by the Lincola Trust Company, Trustee. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the said Washmgtos Wheat Growers Association and the wed Idaho Wheat 
Growers Association has caused these presents to be signed oy its general manager and the corporate seals of cach corpor- 
lation to be hereto affixed, and to be attested by its Secretary. Treasurer, thu Int day of December, 1920. 


THE WASHINCTON WHEAT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Artest 
SE ae SE eS eee 
Secretary-Treasuror, 
Washington Wheat Crowers Assocation. 


THE IDAHO WHEAT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Bye it made ete oa es 8 a oe 
Ceneral Manager 


he er = ae ESAS SURES 
Iécho Wheat Growers Association, 


858 


beivper fable products, aI ‘universal use and of constant ha 
current market value. 
_ ‘The eastern investor has pequedee taken Eons aud mil- ~ 
lions of dollars of short time commercial paper issued by the 


Chicago packers and other manufacturers with the general 
credit of the packers or manufacturers behind them and noth- 
ing more. These commodity bonds, each secured by a specific 
non-perishable product, readily salable and universally valued, 
should prove far more desirable, on account of better return 
as well as greater security, than any short time paper issued 
in the United States, except United States treasury certificates. 
In the opinion of students of cooperative marketing and co- 
operative financing, and especially in the judgment of H. G. 
Coykendall, the most important cooperative manager on the 
Pacific Coast, the issuance of commodity bonds by the Wash- 
ington Wheat Growers’ Association is the most progressive 
point reached by the cooperative movement in the last three 
years. AARON SAPIRO. 


Port and People 


HE reform and development of the largest harbor of 
the United States, the port of New York city, “is a 
great sociological problem of chief concern to the public at 
large,” according to a summary report recently issued by the 
New York, New Jersey Port and Harbor Development Com- 
mission. It affects very intimately the eight million or so 


inhabitants of Greater New York, and it also affects the 


whole economic life of the United States. Nearly half the 
foreign commerce of the country goes through this port. That 
the terminal facilities of the port district, its- mechanism of 
storage and distribution, are totally insufficient has long been 
a matter of common knowledge. The port has “not kept 
pace with the demands, and there has never been any general 
comprehensive plan ie terminal developments of the port con- 
sidered as a whole to which all parties interested have sub- 
scribed or toward the realization of which all, municipal and 
private, have cooperated.” Sudden shortages of coal, food 
rotting at piers because congestion prevented rapid handling 
of perishable commodities, cost of delays added to the retail 


prices of common articles of use—these are some of the mani- 


festations that have brought the condition of inadequacy home 
to the people at large. The joint commission appointed in 
1917 by the legislatures of the two states most concerned 
has not only carefully analyzed the often hidden causes of 
these evils but has, in a most comprehensive and far-seeing 
manner, planned for their removal. 

Readers of the Survey will be especially gratified by the 
extent to which social considerations, as well as commercial, 
have entered the commission’s studies and laid the basis for ‘its 
technological schemes. ‘Their first finding is that “our port 
problem is primarily a railroad problem.” Hence their most 
important contribution is a new railroad system for the island 
of Manhattan, incidentally involving considerable physical 
changes also in New Jersey and on Long Island. These may 
best be described in the commissioners’ own words: 

The commission has evolved a plan which will release the 
Hudson River waterfront from pier-station occupancy, will af- 
ford some relief to the New Jersey waterfront, will dispose 
of the New York Central’s surface tracks, will provide ample 


capacity for the future and will still effect a large saving in 
terminal costs, . . . 

The plan is based on the general principle of a moving plat- 
form or continuous conveyor placed underground away from 
conflict with either surface traffic or subsurface transit lines. 
“The system will resemble a railroad in appearance, but will. 
function more as a conveyor, electric circuits instead of visible 
mechanisms holding the cars and trains in virtually fixed 
positions with respect to each other. 


The essential elements of the system are: 


A belt-line railroad in New Jersey reaching all of the New 
Jersey railroads that give pier-station service; a joint yard 
and transfer station on the belt line; two parallel but independ- 


ent tracks of standard gage, “running in a "iuap) fa: 
- separate tunnels, ‘from the yard to Manhattan and ba 


- quality. 


yard; a series of multiple-story terminals over the 
Manhattan, with car elevators from the surface to undergr 
siding tracks; ‘a separate connection and transfer stati 
Manhattan for the New York Central Railroad; a fleet 0 
four-wheel trailer trucks, Sg ta 
‘An’ important economic feature of this system is its a 
matic operation. . 
Twelve Manhattan terminals will be required immediatel 
Five more, it is estimated, can subsequently be added bef: 
the terminal capacity reaches the capacity of the joint yard at 
main tracks. . 
The system, if adopted, will. revolutionize the pre 
method of food distribution. At present, most of the 
shipped to New York by water is simply dumped on 
market and disposed of through commission agents. Ste 
facilities are so limited, and the market frequently becor 
so glutted that goods spoil before they reach the consume! 
Often the food is consigned from one New York mar cet 
another, undergoing frequent handling, » deleterious to 
The commission has decided against the pro 
frequently made of reducing this. congestion by establist 
new, primary markets in the Bronx, Brooklyn and 
populous sections, and, instead, proposes a single receiviml) 
station at or near the joint ae of the automatic-elect 
system in New Jersey from which goods can be shipped 
trailer trucks, in the exact quantities required, to any pal 
of Greater New York. The selling and buying in the whole 
sale markets, as we understand the plan, would be by sa 
and all the storage would be concentrated in huge warel 
and cold storage plants on the Hackensack meadows, — 
Almost paralleling’ the underground distribution systet 
the plan of the commission, is an elevated standard-equip 
railroad on the west side of Manhattan to accommodate | 
New Jersey railroads with the New York Central. T 
system would be operated by a terminal company, all rail 
having equal privileges in union terminals to be distribu 
along the line in accordance with the total traffic. Adopt 
of this plan would make it possible for the railroads to | 
up their pier stations on the Hudson; and this again wo 
fit in with the plan to recognize the port itself. Large 
operation under the direction of a central authority is 
the main element of this plan, the basic features of 1 
are: 
Replacement of most of the existing piers with a sma 
number of wider piers double-decked and extending in/ 
cases to the pier-head line, and with wider slips; 4g 
Construction of a series of mle story warehouses on th I 
marginal way; A 
Provision of freight driveways a both pier-deck levels, wit 
adequate ramps leading to the upper level; 
Provision of ample tailboard space and tractor- trailer serv 
ice between tailboard and ship; 
Construction of a continuous elevated esplanade adjacent § 
the river for pleasure vehicles and pedestrians: q 
The last named feature is one that has often been sugges 
as a necessary addition to the up- and downtown tra 
facilities of the metropolis. It would give a much needed € 
tension to Riverside Drive and, if heavy traffic is kept Wi 
from it, an opportunity for uptown dwellers to walk to th 
work downtown in pleasant and uncongested surroundip 
an opportunity which is now entirely lacking. ‘ 
Incidentally, this plan for remodelling the waterfront Ww 
also make possible the introduction of far-reaching impro 
ments in the handling of cargo and, with it, a great impr 
ment in the work of longshoremen. On the present facili 
for loading and unloading ships two engineers of the Gene 
Electric Company, James A. Jackson 2 and Robert H. Roge 
reported in 1916: 
Great numbers of men are here employed in the most str 
ous labor, under high pressure night and day, amid rapic 
moving and swinging loads and under changing conditi 
so that accidents of every kind are very frequent. 
bulance is as familiar a sight along the “beach” as» 


one aie. dae 
ora it could | 


pee aie. is eeienly hor, available or is not. 
cathy. ae eee and conveniences are 
1 Poor Lia Bap reperly. prepared, 


n the inhumane conditions surrounding longshore em- 
nt in \New York one of the principal causes of per- 
dissatisfaction and turbulent strikes. Though the re- 
of the Fb commission does not touch upon these 


ns, it is obvious that the improvement in the efficiency 

mtentment of labor that must follow the adoption of 

_ technical methods constitutes one of the strongest 

“sociological” advantages which they claim for their 
\ elves ea 


\ ; 
‘Saaee | . aR 
at is a Community Center? 
‘TIL we have a clearer and common concept of just 
rhat the community is, we are necessarily discussing 
tt things and different problems. If there is such a 
a community and we are to deal with it as a scientific 
let us have some common understanding of its mean- 
‘To this end I would advance the following definition. 
he community consists of the people in a local area 
ary to the center of their common interests. The com- 
y is the smallest geographical unit of organized associa- 
the chief human activities. The community, however, 
NM area, nor an aggregation nor association, but rather 
rate state of mind of those living i in a local area. 
this concept of a community it is obvious that the 
f the community must be the base point for determin- 
boundaries, and that the community center is essential 
individuality of any community. The community 
in this sense, is that point in the community where 
rests and activities focus. Usually this is in a town 
e, but the business center of a trade area may not 
y be the center of the most important interests of 
mmunity, and the church, school and grange hall of 
al hamlet several miles from its trading point on the 
ad, may form the community center. This use of the 


e€ common usage of calling a community house or some 
Iding a community center, Every community must 
rily have a more or less well defined community center ; 
tunity house oe or may not be at the community 
A os Fe within them several neighborhoods, 
a number of homes are clustered together, possibly 
d a school, church or mill, but with only one—if any— 
of interest. _ ‘The community is an area in which at least 
of the more fundamental human interests find organ- 
ression. at, or near, a common center. This being the 
tis a misnomer to eneak: of the one-room district school 
ossible community-center. It may very well be the 
ort of neighborhood center, but only in the most 
nal ‘cases can it function as thé center of the larger 
ity. However, it may very frequently be found that 

people can be brought to associate together effectively 


ghborhood, and that the first step in community 
ration must be the socialization of its people through 
‘ities of neighborhood social centers. This will vary 
nature “of the comniunity and the natural strength 
hborhoods. - As yet we have little information upon 


j “community center should “be clearly: distinguished from | 


community unit, they must first learn to get together — 


‘same objections as the word, “society,” 


ices 


NEW ARTERIES FOR NEW YORK 


General Map of Underground Railroad System for Standard Equip- - 
ment Hauled by Electric Locomotives 


which to base any conclusions on this matter, but studies of © 


the rural neighborhood now being undertaken may throw 
light upon the processes involved. ‘The literature on com- 
munity organization is at present much befuddled by a con- 
fusion between the community and the neighborhood. 

A necessary corollary of our definition of the community 
is that there cannot be a church community, a school com- 
munity, a grange community, or a farm bureau community. 


The areas of influence of these institutions may be different, 


and each of them should adopt whatever local area is best 
adapted to its purposes, parish, school district, or grange area, 


but the real community is a composite of the areas tributary 


to these institutions which have a common center. No one of 
these institutions determines the community area and usually 
no one of them can command the support of all members of 


the community, so that it is undesirable that any one of them _ 


should seek to dominate the community organization. 

I am aware that the term community is frequently used 
in a generic sense, which has been best described by Maciver, 
who says: 

By a community I mean any area of common life, village or 
town or district, or country, or even wider area. To deserve 
the name community, the area must be somehow distinguished © 
from further areas, the common life may have some character- 
istic of its own such that the frontiers of the area have some 
meaning. 

For sociological purposes, such a use of the term has the: 
’ with which it is nearly 
synonymous; it attempts to include under one term social 
areas which are essentially different in structure and process. 


Guracl Universite: DwiGHT SANDERSON. 


- mentators. 


Paying for Transit Extensio 


i ‘the Mee once Review for. December, Laue 


B. Wehle points to some suggestive implications of ‘the re- 
port of the Federal Electric Railways Commission of . last 
August which in the popular agitation for and against the 
“five cent fare” seem to have been overlooked by many com- 
He says: 

Somewhat novel is the commission’s suggestion that the prop- 
erty owners whose real estate receives new value through the 
construction of a street railway extension, particularly of a sub- 
way or rapid transit extension, should, in whole or in part, pay 
for such construction out of such resulting benefits. 

The suggestion is that the construction be paid for in the first 
instance by the city, at which time the property in the benefited 
district would be affected by a lien of limited but undetermined 
amount; that appraisal of. benefits be made perhaps five years 
after construction ; that owners be given the right to pay their 
assessments in installments over a course of years; and that the 
amount finally payable to the city by the company as rental for 
use of such improvement depend upon the extent to which the 
total aggregate assessments might cover its cost, the rental being 
nominal if that aggregate should equal the cost. 

It is due to the extraordinarily involved financing of Amer- 
ican electric transportation enterprises that a principle so 
simple, so practicable and so fair has, but for ane or two rare 
exceptions, never been seriously considered. It is worth noting 
that this principle is embodied in the English Light Railways 
_ Act, of 1896, which recognizes betterment, at least to the de- 
gree of enabling “the extent to which the remaining and con- 
tiguous lands and hereditaments belonging to the same pro- 
prietor may be benefited by the proposed light railway” to be 
assessed against the purchase price of land for the construction 
of light railways. The difficulty, in practice, has always been 
_ to determine exactly what lands are benefited. For instance, 
a new street car line, while opening up new territory at the 
terminal, may actually depreciate the value of land through 
which it passes. Or again, there are legitimate differences of 
opinion as to the width of the belt over which its potential 
benefit expresses itself in higher values (since other circum- 
stances may contribute to actual rises in value). An impor- 
tant precedent in this matter was set in the English Develop- 
“ment Act, of 1909, which gives the Road Board power, when 
making a new road, to purchase land on either side of the 
‘road to the extent of 200 yards; and it is interesting to note 
that with the aid this provision gives to the financing of new 

roads, that form of public enterprise is one of the few which 
' the present government, in these days of high taxation, has 
been able to take in hand on a large scale. 

Adoption of the same principle for the financing of light 
railways was urged also by the present prime minister, Lloyd 
George, in his famous land program just before the war. Pro- 
visionally, he proposed that new light railways should be’con- 
structed jointly by the state and local. authorities, purchasing 
land to the extent of, perhaps, two miles on either side of the 
‘proposed lines, so that the increment in value caused by the 
railway should be obtained in payment for its cost. This prin- 
ciple, of course, applied to new light railways through rural 
areas that were to be opened up, where the land purchased and 
provided with good transportation facilities could, in most 
cases, advantageously be disposed of in small farms. As re- 
_ gards urban land benefited, the proposals were, first, that cities 
should have more far-reaching powers of expropriation and, 
_ second, that they should have the power of levying a better. 
_ ment tax upon the land served where its purchase seemed un- 
_ desirable. In the United States, where the practice of assess- 
ment for special benefit received is so much farther advanced 

_and where, owing to the indebtedness of most cities, the out- 
_ right purchase of large acreages might be held to be imprac- 
_ticable, it is obviously the method of special taxation that 
_ promises more immediate results. As Mr. Wehle rightly 
2! Says, some such system, 

Wine. ies aD, addition to its most obvious advantages, would tend 


‘ 


n 7 


‘companies in which an individual or group of 1 


of the region. 


gaye i ‘3 KS ae 
: Lan SAY or 92 a at : ’ 
sabes rs ne (ty iY, 
prevent impr nt on through u 
land speculators, a ty of past, 
eon olled by tion, ' 


Most important of all, it would, in’ many 
ee an early lessening of city congestion du 


lines. Tieceate ee an’ of our overcrowded cities, | 
and small, must for long be one of the first claims upo 
ican social statesmanship. 
The suggestion that the increase in land values due 
extension be made available to bear the cost of that \ 
and that only a nominal rental be charged the opera 
pany, of course assumes that public control will keep « 
fares accordingly; for, where such. regulation | obtains, | 
item of cost has to come out of fares and is paid by the 
of the transportation provided, and the elimination o 
by charging it on the lands benefited i is pert to the p . 
auantnee i 
By this method fot) financing the construction’ nf ext 
[says the commission] the public can avoid the dilemma 
sented by the fact that the higher fares necessary to fund a 


extension intensify the very congestion which such improven 
is Renee to relieve. 


Among the Coopeeanill 
ATIONALITY still plays a large part as the ee 


ing force among members of American consumer 
operatives. M. W. Cheel, field secretary of the Coc 
League, just returned from a tour of New England, 
a flourishing French society at Biddeford; Me., a 
society at Quincy, Mass., a Swedish society at Pra 
R. I., an English society at Greystone, R. I., and an 
- store at Portsmouth, N. H., where a larger society of 
membership had eae out. ‘He says: “Among all these ‘ 
ent nationalities I found the same desire to join wit 
for a cooperative central organization. ‘They surely f 


the best means for the Americanization we hear 
about.” 


THE Cooperative League of America has just publ 
story of cooperation, which is written by Agnes Die 
(2 West 13 street, New York city, price 10 cent 
together with its. latest edition of The Cooperative | 
ers’ Movement in the United States (5 cents), prov 
excellent introduction to a study of the subject, and 
needed corrective to current misinformation that | 
from the assumption of the term “cooperative” in 
of many enterprises that are on a a stochhola or othe 
making basis. ; 


THE Bureau of Markets of the Pennsylvania De 
of Agriculture has issued a compact and handy guid 
organization of farmers’ cooperative associations u: 
law of 1919 (General Bulletin No. 341),' incident 
marizing in a convincing form the advantages of 
cooperative associations of farmers as against ste 


owning a majority of shares may exercise full cont 
the wishes of those who own a smaller share of the ¢ 


“It rt a seh aan eae 
societies, most of them organized among the miners 
and selling goods at current market ise Its : 


of affiliated societies ‘are increasing. sci 


Y the Weta of eccisibn over the community chest and 
eration movement a valid clash of opinion from two 
zaders in the same field serves to clarify the issue, and to 
te moot points. in the controversy. L. Wilbur. Messer, 
jral secretary of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., is of the oaded 
tion that his organization does foe stand tc profit, in the 
“reach, by. participation in the federation, while Robert 
wis, | general secretary of the Cleveland Me MD Os AL) 
W the movement with gusto. 
. Messer made a questionnaire study of sixty-five of 
ot cities in the country. His analysis was embodied 
Paper presented by him at a meeting of the city general 
jetaries of the Y. M. C. A., at St. Louis. At this meet- 
| resolutions were adopted that every ‘city association 
Id endeavor by educational processes to inform its con-, 


ing Men’s Christian Association to become officially iden- 

with a community financial federation ;” that, when the 
ig sentiment of the community demands that the as- 
‘merge its financial appeals in a community federa- 
every reasonable effort should then be made to protect 
erests of the association;” and that it should endeavor 
mtinue such relations with its constituency as will con- 


vd scontinued ; or if the association should find it necessary, 
withdraw fam the federation.” 

2. K. Calhoun, for the International Committee, writes 
nce these resolutions represent the views of the city sec- 
juries who were present at the St. Louis meeting, they are not 
sarily the opinions of the local associations nor of the 
ational conyention. He does state, however, that “these 


t experienced local general secretaries.” On the other hand, 
* some 150 of the 700 secretaries eligible to en ehis 
ne General Secretaries’ Association were present. ‘There 
= 4,000 secretaries employed i in the country. 
Po get, for purposes of comparison, the point of view of 
association, which participated in a community fund total- 
‘$4,368,124 in 1920 (exclusive of $800,000 for oe 
, the SURVEY turned to Mr. Lewis. _ 


e acd test of cooperation The says] is Ma use of money. 
|| means very little to hear papers in conferences and to vote 

atonic resolutions. Unless you cooperate financially, talk of 
ration means very little. But when welfare and charitable 
ions, with every sort of affiliation and control, are will- 

to budget i in the open, welcome public audit, shape ‘their work | 
_a unified way and stimulate one another to frank and full 
ney, it means something. If this were done universally, it 
d not mean an urban millennium, but certainly it would be 
‘Teal step in that direction, © 


ong the sixty-five cities replying to Mr. Messer’s ques- 


ille and *Winneapolis, outstanding centers in the fed. 
on movement. An analysis of the questions submitted 
s that they deal chiefly with the sectarian factor and 


Peat a Peceseatie dieaicion as the Y. M. 


“agen izations elite affiliations with Jewish, 


"Where Y’s Men Disagree 


€y concerning reasons why it is inadvisable for the . 


quests? 
heir financial support at. any time the federation should: 


‘conservation of boys and girls, men and women, and not “a 


_, mistake if it thought its chief duties were to curtail and re- 
ions do. ‘represent the views of a large number of our 


- would kill altruism. 


Mr. Messer’s, question: “Would our association be likely to 


 jence upon which fhcse replies were based are not given, so 


_ through the financial and moral support accorded by its own 


aire were Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 


the effect of federation upon the local board of direc- 
nd vt as of the association to the gees But 


to submit its budget, program, lists of contributors, 
I | statements for final judgment to a committee 
-as to the soundness of appealing to a contributor only once a 


_ the plan. | 


: He Gl ‘i RS ay Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN | 


Daas patie: One of the middle-of-the- road festa sums if on 
up as follows: 


Assuming sincerity and mutual, sympathetic interest, the result 
might be a more thorough understanding of the efforts of a city © 
with better cooperation and correlation of work. I believe there 
should be, however, a distinction between primarily charitable 
and. social welfare organizations and the primarily Christian, 
constructive organizations. f 
A corrollary to the preceding question, namely: whether ‘ 

it is sound to expect societies of non-Protestants to assist in 
securing funds for an organization in whose management they 
have no voice, was raised. ‘This brought a preponderance of 
replies in the negative. Upon this denominational question — 
Mr. Lewis states that, although at first blush it may seem as. 
though diverse seelfare agencies have little in common, they | 
have, nevertheless, enough in common, so that they can be 
federated and studied in groups. ‘The first condition of suc- 
cess is mental, a state of mind wherein the societies learn to 
work together. ‘Those having a religious basis, Protestant, — 
Catholic and Jewish, and those shaving no such affiliation, rap- 
idly get over their suspicions.’ “) 
On the financial side, the associations were asked: Does! a 
federation mean more adequate financing? How about be-— 
Is designation of funds an unsound policy? Mr. 
Lewis says frankly that the financial campaign is not the first » 
step, but that the initial one is to bring executives and their 
boards into a cooperative frame of mind. He holds out a high 
motive as the driving force behind fund raising, namely: the | 


Sane 


niggardly policy of ‘How little can agencies get along with? 
He feels that the budget committee would be making a fatal 


strict budgets in order to relieve givers. ‘This, he says, would 
lead to disaster, and might even result in a machine which 


Touching the quick of this whole problem of financing was 


gain by an increase in the number of intelligently sympathetic 
contributors to our work?” ‘Thirty-seven secretaries replied 
in the negative, but, unfortunately, the facts of actual exper- 


that one is left groping in the dark. The most specific answer © 
is that of a secretary who said that “our identity would simply . 
be lost in the shuffle, and the incentive for initiative would 
be lost.” 

In this connection Mr. Messer points out that the wy 
stands on a-record of successful achievement over a period of 
seventy years. It has been enabled to carry out its program 


constituency of contributors. The experienced leaders of the _ 
“Y” he says, believe that the financial federation would ulti- _ 
mately mean the weakening of this direct contact with its con- 
stituency. 

There has, of course, been considerable discussion as to thé 
soundness of a united campaign.for funds as opposed to cam- 
paigns throughout the year. Under the stimulus of Ma 
the war, united drives repeatedly went “over the top,” s 
much so that in many quarters this method of raising Mode: Ss, 


almost became a shibboleth. Dealing with the slogan of “Give 


once, and you are through,” Mr. Messer flung out the query — 


year. ‘Thirty-four felt this to be unsound and eight favored 
The consensus of opinion is against the immunity 


862 


Chapin in the St. Louis Star 
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THE HAND THAT HELPS 
A striking cartoon which raises the question why newspapers so 
seldom present the constructive service offered by family welfare 
organizations, and stick so persistently to the old appeal to the popular 
imagination by picturing want and destitution. Perhaps the answer 
lies not in the newspaper office but in that of the charities. Why not 
ask a cartoonist or two to sit on a case committee? 

idea of relieving business men of many calls; they favor steady 
and regular giving throughout the year and hold that, an 
annual gift is a lazy and selfish man’s method. Mr. Lewis, 
however, does not feel that such an annual campaign connotes 
a lessening of interest in social movements. Indeed, he says 
that the Cleveland campaign not only had a profound social- 
izing effect upon the ablest men in the city, but also exerted 
a spiritual influence upon the 170,000 subscribers to the fund. 

Much of the opposition to the federation idea has centered 
upon the menace’of control by business interests of the social 
and altruistic forces of a community. Mr. Messer’s question, 
therefore, as to dissatisfaction with the decisions of the com- 
mittee in charge of the disbursements of discretionary funds, 
raises this red flag. One secretary thinks that this is the car- 
dinal weakness of the federation idea, while another feels that 
it places the entire control in the hands of a few men who 
have strong prejudices one way or another. “Thus,” he says, 
“about three men practically control the charities and philan- 
thropies of the city.” The charge of log-rolling and playing 
politics is also made. A. third secretary does not think that 
there need be any difficulty along this line “so long as a fed- 
eration shows a disposition to recognize the rights of indi- 
vidual organizations and to allow them to carry forward a 
constantly progressive work.” Mr. Lewis recognizes this 
danger by pointing out that a campaign organization must not 
be monopolized by a clique whether it be business men or a 
small combination of agencies. If the campaign is used as a 
weapon or is absorbed by any one group, he says, it will react 
not only upon the organizers but upon community life. 


PAE SURVEYOR MARE AMT 2. io ae 


Some spicy replies came in response to Mr. Messer’s 
tion: “Why are some organizations anxious for financial 
eration?” “Easy money;” “Let George’do it ;” “Some org 
zations are in a boat that cannot sail on its own botto 
“Too lazy to canvass;” “Because their work is so weak” 
it fails to challenge public interest and support.” Inde 
the charge is made that weak and inefficient organizations 
glad to have a life-line thrown to them in the shape of a j 
appeal for funds. On the other hand, the following is } 
cal of the few who see good in the community chest: 

I am inclined to believe that, with an able committee in chaf, 

of the federation, the slackers in charity would be brought 1 

nearer to normal and thus relieve the over-burdened willi 

giver. 

Mr. Lewis holds that spending a central fund is more | 
portant than the raising of it, and that in the spending, = 
vision must be made for service experts. He feels that a unt 
appeal furnishes a democratic vehicle for meeting the but 
needs of welfare agencies. As proof of this he shows thet 
of thousands, including wage-earners, as well as business i 
who responded to the Cleveland campaign. 7 

Hundreds of social agencies are wrestling with this p 
lem of organizing federations. To them the conflicting p 
tions thus taken by one group of organizations—The Y.7 
C. A’s—should prove suggestive and helpful. The 
question of the functional federation, and the effect of 
financial federation in meeting the pressing social and © 
needs of a community, and the deep, spiritual impulses of } 
ple still challenges for a solution. Paut L. Benj AMI 


The Sally Pratts 


O all appearances Sally Pratt was just an ordinary ¢ 

She had the same faults and the same lovable qualit 
as any normal, wholesome girl. She was not a co 
graduate, buoyant and radiantly enthusiastic to take her ff 
at saving the stupid world with its blundering, blind wa 
She had been a clerk in the office of the Associated Cha 
Although persistently interested in her job, there was 
thing elusive about her which betokened a freshness of sf 
and a challenge to youth. 

“Miss Pratt,” said the president of the association * 
morning, rubbing his bow classes vigorously, * ‘we want you. 
take the secretaryship of the association. You have ability, 
we can’t afford now to pay a big salary to get some one els 

“But Mr. Marshall,” exclaimed Sally, somewhat sta 
“T need training. It one just a case of giving milk and & 
to those in need. Why, there’s Widow Jones’s son who G 
back from the war with shell-shock. ‘There are all kinds 
problems which I can’t solve. I’d love to do it if I could 
the training.” 

“Well, now, 
bank on you.” | 

By all precedents Sally Pratt should have hecoule a shr 
ish, suspicious, standpat secretary, bellicose and insistent uf 
ker prerogatives. Instead, she did her job as best she cot 
always conscious of her own deficiencies and her need ~ 
training. She was miles ahead of her board. 

In another city there was also a Sally Pratt. 
boom town which had seen a sky-rocketing of prices. 
was dropping back to normal. 

“Miss Pratt,’’ said her president thoughtfully one 
“this job of ours means something more than milk and eg 
I believe that you should have more training. I have he 
that the children out there on Bill Smith’s place—you’ve b 
past that ramshackle hut on the hill—are not being cared 
We need help on problems of that kind.” 

Somewhat in this fashion pictures of two contrasting 
Pratts are presented in the last annual report of the Americ 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work. It is” 
pected that the first Sally Pratt will have her training a 
that a new society will eventually develop in her town. | 


” soothed Mr. Marshall, “you try it. 


It was an 


Noy 


the ‘association ‘is at present eh a Fhe: of 
In, one community of 20,000, with the vaunted busi- 
an as secretary, $1,000 had been raised for relief each 
The board was the kind that glows on letter-heads but 


‘meets. Of another community with no ideals of civic 
pment the field worker wrote: 
ospitable to money from whatever sourcé, inhospitable to any 
|S not come within the fold, . . . needs something to stab her 
le awake, to knock away the false foundations of her civic 
ership which are hers by right of inheritance and geography. 
ich courageous arraignment of a smug community may 
| ae heresy to those concerned chiefly with “charity” 
i e amelioration of too acute suffering. Social workers are 
a clicque of the “best people” actuated by the wish 
ieve distress and suffering but not animated by a desire 
jisary, those festering sores of a community which breed 
le and want, and even worse, rancor and bitterness and 
3 welfare organizations and their supporters, for a fear- 
slashing across of old traditions and musty concepts. 
How many drab, faded, overworked, visionless secre- 
there are engaged in the treadmill of grinding out cases! 
d with a load’ of back work that throttles her like the old 
f the sea.” Then states the report: 
the advances in our field is a lost soul. . Physical age, we 
learned, has nothing to do with the ‘problem. We dis- 
id, eager, agile minds of seventy. MHabitually doubting our 
a methods and work, habitually seeking more light from many 


/stand-pat ideas, exaggeratedly sensitive to any criticism that 
le, and to make her realize the possibilities for genuine 
ar with the charge that societies are sometimes domin- 
|irottle privilege and to cut out by a major operation, if 
ash of class against class. This report is a challenge to 
le report also has the vibrant cry of Peter Pan to eternal 
| field worker writes of one such secretary. “‘She is bur- 
‘he trained secretary who does not take’ time to keep abreast 
ler minds which stopped growing at thirty and, on the other 
| rces—there is no hope of salvation for any of us other than this. 


seeking, yearning spirit that drives, one on, is the advice 
®1 by a leader in a great national organization to a group 
)udents at a school of social work not to read outside of 
; own fields. This message of the association comes as a 
tation to such a bid for mediocrity and sluggish mentality. 
'\like a breeze redolent with growing things. It is a high 
fo the youth of our colleges that no matter how twisted 
‘misshapen the world may seem as they strive to solve its 
| ills, they may keep fresh the simple truth found by 
yl and Tyltyl in searching for the Blue Bird. While 


ic word, revealing a garden of flowering lilies. 
Where are the dead : ?” asks Mytyl, in bewilderment. 
| Phere are no dead,” answers Tyltyl! 


A Rural Conference 


yHE latent interest in social work which lies dormant 
in many rural communities is shown in a district gather- 
reld recently at Platteville, Wis., under the auspices of the 
consin State Conference of Social Work. In the south- 
ern part of Wisconsin lie three rural counties in which 
largest town has a population of not less than five thousand 
bitants. Another characteristic of these counties is that 
2 has been probably less interest in. social development 
‘than i in most other sections of the state. In spite of these 
ing obstacles, an attendance of 458 people from 38 differ- 
ywns was secured, including key people from nearly every 
‘in the three counties. | 

e holding of this conference was particularly due to our 
ization that we have failed to see that one section of a 
ays for the neglect of another section by submitting to 
renee votes of its representatives in the "aca 


‘| contrast to. this invigorating appeal to’ growth and the 


| ng for him in the graveyard the mounds yawned at the 
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a, prisons, on nen aed. BY tate where social 
work is confined to the cities is laboring the long road to social | 
progress under an incubus. Therefore, to gain adequate social © 
legislation and to arouse all the people of the state to its social 
needs, social workers must strike at backward sections even 
more vigorously than at the cities. 

How was attendance secured? Some weeks previous to the 
meeting representatives of such organizations as the state 
Board of Health, the Y. M. C. A., and the Extension Divis-_ 
ion of the university arranged to work jointly in the selected 
district. Officials of the Catholic and Protestant churches 
sent letters, as did the Board of Health and the Red Cross, 
the president of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the presi- 
dent of the state League of Women Voters. Other agencies 
supplied lists totaling 600 people with whom the secretary of 
the conference corresponded. Publicity was rampant; posters, 
newspaper articles and personal appeals were used. ae 

The Platteville Conference has not been simply a wave of — 
interest to subside after the meeting. A determination to start 
work in different towns is already evidenced by many in at- 
tendance. Indeed, such work has already been launched in — 
some of these Carimnnitice 
be duplicated in nearly every rural community if there is a 
spirit of team work. No one agency can gain the prestige for 
social work which results from such a conference. The wide- 
spread interest which results reacts to the advantage of social 
work in every field. Epwarp D. LyNpE. 


nena in Montreal 


HE Charity Organization Society of Montreal and 

- Roman Catholic agencies of that city have recently de- 
ided upon an agreement whereby the latter will assume full 
responsibility for the care of all Roman-Catholic families in 
the community. Probably the desirability of such a division 
of work on sectarian lines in any city outside of the Province . 
of Quebec might be open to question. However, in Montreal 
the population is overwhelmingly Catholic. Indeed, several 
Catholic agencies have been organized in recent years touch- 
ing the field of family work, among them the Catholic Social 
Service Guild, the Société Catholique de Protection et de 
Renseignement and the Loyola School of Sociology. “There 
has also always been an evident desire on the part of this group 
in the community to care for families of their own faith, and 


not unnaturally, therefore, the tendency is to work out meine 


ods and principles on the basis of experience peculiar to this 
group rather than to accept the experience of others. ‘The 
progress of social work in the community as a whole will be 
determined by what this majority group will do and inasmuch — 
as the assumption of responsibility is a condition of progress, 
it is reasonable to expect that this new arrangement in the 
field of family work will best serve the cause of social work. 
in the long run. 

The recognition of family rehabilitation as the essential re- 


sponsibility of the society has been brought about all the more 


readily owing to the recent establishment of a Council of So- 
cial Agencies which has taken over two experiments in co- 
operative effort sponsored by the society. “The first of these 
is the confidential exchange which has registered the names of 
some fifty thousand families known to social agencies in the 
city; the second is a quarterly bulletin known as The Social 
Worker, which now becomes the organ of the varied interests 
represented in the newly created council. 

Further, after twenty years of service under the old name, 
the society is to be now known as The Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of Montreal. ‘This is in line with the change in name 
which is taking place quite generally in similar societies. These 
steps strike the key-note of the past year, namely: that a social 
agency must always be ready to adjust itself to the changing 
needs and varying opportunities of usefulness in community 
life. Joun B. Dawson. 


/ 


What is done at Platteville can 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


maternity benefits. 
sidered in connection with a special commission on social 
insurance created by the legislature of 1916. “The commission 
recommended the enactment of legislation granting such bene- 
fits; the legislature refused to accept this point of view. ‘The 
next year another commission recommended a plan of volun- 
tary maternity insurance for wage-earning mothers or widows 
of wage-earners. ‘This proposal, too, the general court re- 

fused to accept. 
In 1919 a bill was introduced into the Massachusetts legis- 


Pa: the last four years Massachusetts has been discussing 


lature which provided for home nursing, medical care, hospital — 


care and financial relief for any needy pregnant woman who 
was a resident of the state.- This bill passed the Senate but 
received an adverse report in the House. 
were filed, two of which were practically identical with the 
foregoing measure, while the third, though the same in certain 
particulars, differed materially in other important aspects. A 
modified draft of the bills mentioned above passed the Senate 
but was defeated in the House. The legislature did, however, 
‘pass a resolve providing for an unpaid commission to study 
the whole problem of maternity benefits and to report with 
recommendations to the session of the general court which 
met in December. 

Before taking up in detail the report of the special commis- 
sion, it will be well to glance briefly at the points of similarity 


and dissimilarity in the measures presented for consideration ~ 


previous to the appearance of the report of the commission. 

In the first place everyone has agreed, apparently, that 
maternity benefits should be administered as a health measure. 
‘The fundamental reason for proposing maternity aid has been 
the recognition of the mounting death rate among women from 


causes due to childbirth and the high death ‘rate among in- 
fants under two weeks of age—a rate which is not diminish- 


ing in spite of measures which have lowered the death rate of 
the whole age group under one year. The same is true of the 


stillbirth rate which is maintained at approximately the same | 


level year after year. Next, nearly everyone has agreed that 
a measure such as the one under discussion—dealing as it does 


with the public health—should be preserved from the “‘stigma — 


of charity;’’ at any rate so far as is humanly possible. Lastly, 
severyone has agreed that an essential factor in any maternity 
aid must be nursing service—prenatal, natal or: postnatal or all 
three. 

Leaving this common ground of agreement, discussion in 
‘Massachusetts has diverged in two main directions. One group 
holds that in order to keep maternity aid within the field of 
public health and out of the realm of charity, it should be 
free to all, rich or poor. The other group claims that to ac- 


complish this purpose all that is necessary is to state in the - 


_ law that it is not intended as a charity measure and to provide 


‘that persons taking advantage of the law’s provisions should — 
g g' 


not thereby become paupers within the meaning of the poor 
law. This group would limit maternity aid to those in finan- 
cial need. The second cause for divergence of opinion be- 
tween these two groups is financial relief as a part of maternity 
aid, the so-called cash benefit. Those who consider maternity 


4 the public health argue that to attach a financial relief pro- 
vision to it makes it merely a disguised poor-law measure and 


cin menu out of the province of the public health authorities. . 
So much for the pros and cons of discussion in Massachu-’ 


i setts up to the present time. No reference in any form has 
i ‘been made to the ideas of out and out opponents of maternity 


Maternity Benefits” 


This subject was first seriously con- | 


In 1920 three bills’ 


wrought in a family by the death of the mother. The d 


“was made on_a financial basis. 


their opinion upon the various issues raised by mate: 


cal care. A social service questionnaire, more limited 
_ furnished valuable material which did not. fend itself 


laid an educational and life-saving measure in the interests of 


. cipolved: ‘Furthermore, an examination Ee 1,000 “inf 


visit at all from a physician before death or, at n 


aid. Paternalism, bolshevism and the socialization 
cine are some of the epithets one hears applied with vi 
degrees of sincerity and logic. ‘The sincerity back of 
the hostile criticism that has been printed seéms quite 
the logic, however, in most instances leaves much t 
sird. 
It will be well to turn now to the report of thie or 
to Investigate Maternity Benefits. The -compositio: 
unpaid group was as follows: the commissioner 0 
health and the commissioner of public welfare, ex officio; 
members appointed by the governor; the president er 
Massachusetts Medical Society; the editor of one of th 
daily newspapers of Boston; and a woman interestec . 
affairs, experienced in the more of large groups, and he 
mother. ‘The commission took its work very seriously, $ 
the problem placed before it very carefully and came 
mously, to a definite conclusion which is set forth in i 
to the legislature. 4 
The solution of the problem with which the co: 
was to deal involved the answering of certain q 
Why do so many mothers and infants die in Massach 
Is it due to poverty, poor housing, poor medical car 
due largely to ignorance of hygiene? The next qu 
be answered was: What practical, feasible method 
suggested to remedy or help to remedy conditions 
exist? 
A few words will suffice to indicate the ines! of iny 
tion which were followed. A statistical study was 
the causes of infant deaths in Massachusetts during 
1919, the data used being the death certificates as made ¢ 
the attending physicians. In addition to this, an intensive 
was made of all the maternal deaths occurring during the 
half of 1920 and of more than 400, infant deaths o 
during the same period. ‘The investigation of the 192( 
included visits to the homes by trained investigators in « 
supplement the bare facts of the death certificate w. 
hand information as to social condition. The difficull 
volved in this are obvious to anyone familiar with the ch 


20 


deaths investigated were distributed in such a way t 
were from industrial cities, some from residential citi 
some from towns and rural sections. No selection w 


Apart from the investigation proper, a- questionnai 
sent to the 6,000. registered physicians of the state as 


and their advice as to the best way to deal with, them 
than 1,500 replied to this questionnaire. The replies v wer 
particularly conclusive. The majority seemed to favor § 
maternity nursing service and more lying-in hospital 
modation; the majority also opposed cash benefits t 
mothers and was averse to having the state furnish free 1 


lation. 

/ Space forbids any extensive summarization of th 
brought out by the commission’s investigation. In bri 
ever, . certain very ines facts were ancarorey ; 


disclosed the fact that nearly, half these infants had hai 


visit. pi conservative estimate & Places 39° per 


o the laws of hygiene. — 

he light of these results, certain ‘ies 
y reasonably be drawn. Cash benefits 

expected to be of material assist- 


Moreover, since all classes of families 
ifiected and since ignorance of hygiene 
to be the essential factor, it. would seem 
to draw no distinction as to financial 
rces in granting maternity benefits. Fur- 
ore, the well-to-do must be brought into 


t feel that a charity. measure is offered 
0 avoid it. ‘This is the theory upon 


bly be considered attainable and the 
|| promising methods of reaching these re- 


renatal, natal and postnatal visiting 
ing service would produce a maximum re- 
at a minimum expense. Consequently the 
endation is made that the state through 


ch service. This would involve no 
erence with the. present relationship be- 
Ri 1 physician and patient; the physician 
ierely have a much needed assistant in 


uch service has been conclusively demon- 
ed in Boston, New York city” and. else- 


word. as to cost. N oO accurate icbtinnate is 
ible: as to the exact number of those likely 
ke advantage of maternity aid furnished 
le state, It seems reasonable to suppose, 
ever, that not over 10 per cent of the 
s would be cared for the first year be- 
eople would have to be. educated to the 
f appreciating the service offered. On 
asis, not over $300,000 would be® re- 


haps a similar sum might be ample for a 

longer period. -Experierice, only, will 
his point. — 

Sas coe a CHammiow, M. D:/ 


fort to make of the usual easily dis- 
L something which may be pre- 


h profit by householders throughout 


The board has gathered ma- 
es and has made a 


might have been saved by greater i 


ucing maternal mortality in Massa-. 


e in order that the less well-to-do 


New Zealand has worked with marked | 
Shine darefully. the resulta: which may 
he commission came to the conclusion _ 


Department of Public ‘Health fur- 


son of the visiting nurse. The efficacy 


as an appropriation for the first year; 


. Board a lene’ ay “Poor Richard” 


‘4 mantlepiece. There is an old cut Worn a subjects ranging from postal rates to formulas for removing 
eatment = Wounds, by H. von Gusdorf, _ egg-stains from silver and cleaning straw hats. No one ae 


chemist, and ‘portraits of Pustaie ‘ahd impression that it is a distinct achievement in the field +6 
eral Pages of epee pre mianon on health me: Lats 


“Dont s shave your Fool 
germs at others. 


_ PHASES OF THE MOON 
H ™M. 


D. 


D HH. M. 


€ | Last Quarter 1 9 3AM, @ | FullMoon 23 3 19P.M. 
@|NewMeoon 9 1 9 P.M. € | Last Quarter 31 4 13A.M. 
> | First Quarter 16 10 49P.M, 


; Q ; PROVIDENCE. 
“ Thousands of children die each year becalise parents say ‘They 


will have it anyway,’ and permit exposure to whooping cough, SUN Moan High Tide 
measles and scarlet fever.'” : ' {Rises} Sets | Rises 
H.M./H.M. A.M. | P.M. | 
- 1 | Tue | First marine quarantine in America at Boston, 1647. 6 21/5 36) O 41] 1 08) 1 34 
2 | Wed | Control of disease depends upon knowing that it exists, |6 19/5 37] 1 33} 2 09) 2 36 
3 | Thu | See that children’s-diseases are reported. 6 18/5 38] 2 20) 3 08) 3 26 
'4| Fri | MOON IN APOGEE. 6 16/5 39] 3 03} 4 06) 4 80 
5 |Sat | Chest diseases cause the second largest rate of child loss. |6 15/5 41] 3 41) 4 55] 5.19 
6 |Sun | 1900—Bubonic Plague reported in San Francisco. 6 1315 42} 4 16),5 41/603 
7 |Mon| 232-R. I. babies died of respiratory diseases in 1919. |6 12/5 43/4 48] 6 24) 6 45 
8 | Tue | Children’s diseases invite pneumonia, 6 1015 44) 5 18] 7 05) 7 24 
9 | Wed} Pneumonia is a sputum-borne disease. 6 O8|5 45} sets | 7 43) 8 03 ~ 
10 | Thu | 1876—First telephone in the U. S. A. used in Boston. 6 06/5 46] 6 57| 8 23) 8 40 
11 | Fri | Keep all people with “colds’’ away from the baby. 6 05/5 48] 8 00} 9 01) 9 18 
12 |Sat | 1917—Czar deposed; Russian Revolution begun, 6 03/5 49) 9 03) 9 40) 9 59 
13 | Sun | Standard Time established in the United States, 1884. |6-01/5 50/10 06/10 22/10 44 
14 | Mon} 1854—Birth of Paul Erlich, discoverer of Salvarsan. 6. 00/5 51]/11 09/11 O8)11 33 
15 | Tue | Von Behring, discoverer of diphtheria antitoxin; born 1854. |5 58/5 52|morn]|... .| 0 02 
16 | Wed | 1867—Lister published first: paper on antisepsis. 5 56/5 53) 0 10): 0 32) 1 05 | 
17 | Thu | ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 5 55|5.55} 1 08] 1 36) 2.11 — 
18 | Fri | Prevention is our line of defense against disease. 5 53/5 56] 2 01) 2 42) 3.15. 
19 |Sat’ | Disease may be spread by careless spitting or coughing. |5 51/5 57) 2 50| 3 46) 4 18 — 
20 |Sun | PALM SUNDAY. SPRING BEGINS, 5 4915 58] 3 33) 4 46] 5 12 
21 | Mon] Don’t forget the baby needs fresh air. 5 48/5 59] 4 11} 5 40) 6 06 ~ 
22 | Tue | Keep him out of doors.as much as possible during the day. |5. 46/6 00) 4 47) 6 32] 6 54 
23 | Wed} Clothe baby for warmth; not to the point of perspiration. |5 44/6 Ol} rises} 7 20) 7 42 
24 | Thu | A hair pillow is better than a feather one. 5 43/6 02) 7 17) 8 04] 8 28 
25 Fri | GOOD FRIDAY. 5 41/6 03] 8 24) $52) 913 | 
- 26 |Sat | The feather pillow makes the baby’ 3 head ESRC 5 3916 04) 9 28) 9 36) 9 54: 
27) Sun EASTER—Roentgen, discover of X-Ray, born 1845. 5 38/6 06/10 28)10 24110 47 
-28 | Mon] Open the windows of baby’s living and sleeping room. |5 36/6 08/11 23/11 12}/11 37 
_ 29 | Tue | A baby should not sit, play, or sleep directly in a draft. 5 3416 O7)morn]..... 12 05 ~ 
30 | Wed } Playing on cold, damp floors endangers the baby’s life. 5. 32/6 09} 0 13} 0 30) 1 02 
31 | Thu | Protect the babies; they can’t defend themselves. _ 5 31/6 10} 0:58) 1:29) 2 02 


ee want your adviee, old man. Jones called me a donkey. ‘Should I coe a 
ie 
“Hadn't you beste see a vet, first.”’ 


ee 


Mistress—“What! eee al after only two days? What is the complaint?” eae | 


Maid—*Your forks are four prong instead of three prong and that makes the work | 
too heavy.” 5 ; 


_ Appendicitis, a modern pain, coeting about $200 more than the old-fashioned slomach-uche:—Foolish Die- 
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From “Watch N 


THE EXCITING MOMENT 
We talk with doctor about last week’s gain in weight 


A Survey of Nutrition Work 


NTIL a very few years ago interest in the nutrition of 
children was focussed upon the period of infancy—and 
“very properly so, for it was during this period that by far the 
largest number of deaths occurred. The “‘save-the-baby” cam- 
paigns have, mainly through educational efforts directed to 
the mother, made a large dent in this problem. Though this 
has not yet been solved we have now gone far enough to point 
the way to its solution. 

Observations in out-patient clinics a few years ago and sur- 
veys made of many public schools revealed conditions in the 
health of children of the school and pre-school ages which 
were, to say the least, startling. Not only were a surprisingly 
large number of physical defects disclosed, but a serious con- 
dition of malnutrition was discovered, due to these defects 
and to improper feeding and hygiene. 

The nutrition class is one of the means through which an 
attempt is being made to solve the problem. It is one of the 
most recent, and promises to be one of the most effective agen- 
cies in the field of child welfare. If intelligently developed it 
bids fair to do for older children what the milk station has 
done for infants. Such classes, which haye been in existence 
in New York city, for example, for a little over four years, 
have lately been multiplying with great rapidity. Many of 


these have been well organized and equipped, competently ad- 


_ ministered and are doing splendid work. Unfortunately some 

_ have been started by persons of insufficient training and ex- 

perience and a great opportunity is, as a result, being almost 
wasted. 

_ With the cooperation of the Child Health Organization of 
New York, the New York County Chapter of the American 


_ Red Cross has made a survey of the various local agencies in- 
_ terested in the nutritional problem of children in. New York 


city. Its report, just issued, has had an influence on the recent 
‘conference which resulted in the formation of the New York 


' Nutrition Council. 


The report bears the significant title, Watch New York’s 
vie 3 Children Grow. Study and observation of the various meth- 
__ ods outlined which are now being used in the different types 


MAKING HEALTH A GAME 
' Baby as well as the “run arounds” being sotighed at ho 


a 
of nutrition classes will certainly give any person an op 
tunity to keep track of the betterment of the great city’s 
dren. A wide diversity in types of organization and oF 
tion is shown. Nutrition classes are now in existence 
connection with hospitals, dispensaries, churches, — phi 
thropic societies, schools, settlements, health centers ant 


some places quite independent of any other organization. — 
methods employed also show wide differences. It canno 
said that any one type of class now in operation repres 
all that is best. Nearly every one described has some spi 
features of excellence. Cr 


The nutrition class is still in the stage of ee | 
are some outstanding requirements which it is clear fro 
study of this report must be met or fulfilled in h of 
classes if the best results are to be expected : 


1. Medical supervision is indispensable. Every guild: Ww 
is admitted to such a class should be subjected to a compl 
medical examination, in order that important defects may 
recognized and removed as the first step in treatment and a 
that serious diseases like early tuberculosis or cardiac dise: 
‘may be recognized and receive proper treatment. 


head! 
2. Permanent success is dependent upon health educati 
which must reach both the child and the parent. To influet 
the child he must be interested; to secure the carrying out 
the home of proper rules ‘regarding diet and hygiene, 1 
mother must be interested. —_— 


3. Hence, attendance at the class must be supplemented 
visits to the home by a social visitor, health pics is nei 
nurse—call her what you will. 


4. It is quite clear that by group instruction to children 
a class it is possible to accomplish far more than by trying 
reach the children singly in the home. The idea of emulat 
and competition furnishes a motive of great value in getti 
children interested sufficiently to make them wish to pract 
the health rules” whick are advised. 


5. The aieery anion upon his progress in weight i is proba 
the best single means of holding the child’s interest for a 
considerable length of time. This is something tangible wh 
the child can understand and the significance of which he ¢ C 
be Ci to appreciate. 


6. TS teach children to form habits is of more 
' than to give them a knowledge of the facts of hygi 


N D ‘(GENERAL HYGIENE 


r Elsmere Turner. With see by William Rice. 


ted in the preface, this book is a general treatment of the 
field designed to meet the needs of the dental profession. 
aspired by the idea that dentists should have a broader knowl- 
of and interest in’ the numerous problems of individual and 


at is Mideed such a well Metanesd and sane treatment of 
le field of hygiene that it possesses as much value for any 
r f ee intelligence as on the dentist. One feels that 


t cause of retardation in school may be questioned. Except 
field of school hygiene the author »seems to be familiar with 
scientific literature. The chapter on nutrition contains a 
cussion of the influence of psychological factors in digestion. 
m is urged regarding radical orthodontia treatment and the 
sale removal of teeth, The most important facts of heredity 
arly set forth. Syphilis, tuberculosis and common colds are 
7 treated as “the three great plagues.” ‘The importance of the 
tal hygienist, or dentist’s assistant, is justly emphasized. The 
e of many of the chapters is enhanced by a brief historical 
jtation. In general, as regards both scope and method of treat- 
‘the book is one which deserves to be widely read and studied, 
‘cially by teachers, welfare workers and college students. 

nford University. Lewis M. TERMAN. 


iE ‘SOCIAL DISEASES 


Dy WHenieeck! «BoP. Dutton s& ‘Co. 


246 pp. » Price; 
by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 


is an English translation by Bemiard Miall, who adds a 
pter on The Social Maladies in England and has done his 
well. 

‘a author sets out to show—and sueceeds—that aii as there 


of the cells kek form the Sat, organism, so, in turn, 
s which afflict a large number of individuals become maladies 


no D ackehe ciel worthy of the name have been applied to the 
| diseases; that, in point of fact, some have been favored by 
rent” measures taken against them. 

( chapters on tuberculosis, the author takes the now general- 


great many recover. But the death rate from tuberculosis is in- 
sing (in France), and a most interesting chapter describes: the 
avorable to tuberculosis. First, the author believes it is “a 
ase of darkness” and proves it by investigations made with a 
; of determining the reasons for the notorious prevalence of 
culosis and high death rate from it in Paris, where statistics 
ed that. numerous “tuberculous houses” were usually char- 
ed by badly lighted rooms. But the author finds, as the ex- 
tion of the fact that tuberculosis has been able ta increase 
t e point of becoming a social malady of the most threatening 
“a whole complex of influences: poverty, unhygienic homes, 
sive and premature sexual indulgence, hereditary alcoholism, 
ited syphilis, and vaccination; all of which seem, in different 
es, to make for the same morbid pasaispoeition, and each of 
may claim its part in the common disaster.’ Serious though 
the author believes that tuberculosis is “perhaps the least 
able” of the four maladies considered. Chapters on the 
ods of combating tuberculosis—a matter in which France is 


ashy ee ow. 


septed view that few persons escape infection from it, although 


In the section on syphilis, emphasis is placed on the disorders, 
many of which have only been recognized of late years as arising 
from it, which follow in its train and affect the individual, diminish- 
ing his physical and moral value and immediately or remotely 
endangering his life. Great stress is laid on heredito- -syphilis and 


its manifold manifestations, particularly as syphilitic heredity — 


predisposes to tuberculosis. The author states that in many thou- 


sands of tuberculous persons observed by him, nine times out of © 


ten he discovered the stigmata of heredito-syphilis in “confirmed” 
cases. Like many other observers, Dr. Héricourt doubts the value 
of the usual French regulation and supervision of prostitution as 
a preventive of venereal disease, but gives high praise to the ef- 
fectiveness of the protective measures taken by the A. E. F. and fag 
Australians in France. 

The chapters on alcoholism in France are appalling, ane the 
author seems to be without hope of any real remedy. He does not 
seem to be aware in his reference to the United States that pro- 


hibition is an accomplished fact, but doubts if even a law prohibit- 
ing alcoholic drinks, excepting those known as “hygienic drinks; i.’ 


e€., wines, beers and ciders,” could be applied in his own country. 
Under “sterility,” voluntary sterility is alone considered and 


chiefly in its French aspects. “Depopulation is at present a malady 


peculiar ‘to France,” remarks the author, and discusses the causes, 
(feminism, amongst others) and some suggested remedies, such as 
bounties or grants for each child .born and a campaign against 


abortion. The author concludes, however, that no one remedy wal 


avail and many may have to be employed. 

The translator’s chapter on the Social Maladies in England has 
remarks on the results of “an attempt made in America to convert 
the lower classes to Neo-Malthusianism” which will interest the 
advocates of birth control. Altogether, this is a vitally interesting 
book. J. B. Kipner. 

U. S. Bureau of Public Health Service. 


OLD AT FORTY OR YOUNG AT SIXTY 
By Robert S. Carroll; M.D. Macmillan Co. 
$2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.35. 

HOW TO REDUCE : 


By Antoinette Donnelly. D. Appleton & Co. 96 pp. Price, 
$1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.05. : 1 


147 pp. Price, 


Dr. Carroll has added to his previous books for laymen a read- 
able and practical volume on the health problems of the middle- 


aged. In the main it is a popular and detailed exposition of facts 
well known to the medical practitioner but insufficiently under- | 


stood by the layman, He can show no royal road to a healthy old 
age and warns against charlatans who prescribe effortless regimes 


for reducing or for retaining full physical vigor. Live strenuously, , 


adopt a correct balance between rest and exercise and diet, is the 
essence of his teaching. 

Mrs. Donnelly’s book, while it may possibly contain a few help- 
ful prescriptions as to exercise and diet, is wordy, vulgar and 
thoroughly unscientific. Diets in such detail as she gives should 
be prescribed only with a full knowledge of the patient’s individual 
constitution and habits. Most of the book consists of patter in 
very bad taste and without effect on the reader’s will power which, 
after all, is the main raison d’étre for books of this type. 


‘ BuDes 


INSECTS AND HUMAN WELFARE 


By Charles Thomas. Brues. Harvard University Press. 104 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 


Clarence Day, Jr., made famous overnight by his book, The 
Simian World, in which he explains the peculiar. mode of human 
evolution by the origins of the race, more recently showed, in an 
article in the New York Evening Post, that the supremacy of 
man is by no means as assured as we fondly imagine, but that 


Over quite considerable portions of the earth’s surface the more ~ 


socially organized insect is for the time being gaining the upper 
hand in the struggle for existence. Professor Brues, in the study 


under review, shows insects in their relation to public health, to 


867 


partial achievements. 


which dwarf considerations of greater import. 
attached to various-activities, whether of individuals or of organi- 
' gations are, in many instances, beyond all reasonable doubt distorted. 


the food supply, to forests and to | 

simistic as Mr. Day, he pronounces insects a 
injurious to man. 
is necessarily one of enmity. 

While eradication involves many different ‘methods, “the biological 
method of reducing the numbers of injurious insects offers at the 
present time the most promising field in which to’ Pree ttate con- 
cerning the future development of entomological practice.” With 
increased transportation, natural barriers often are no longer 
effective in stemming the migrations of insect pests. As in so many 
other fields of social endeavor, so here the emphasis must more and 
more be thrown on preventive rather than remedial measures. 
The screen must give way to the spray, While magnificent pro- 
gress has been made in the reduction and restriction of yellow 
fever, malaria, plague, typhus fever and other insect-borne diseases, 
the author warns that the general range of insect migration is on 
the increase and that only extteme watchfulness, coupled with prac- 
tical measures of repulsion, will prevent “many unpleasant sur- 
prises doubtless now hidden in little known parts of the world.” 


The detailed description of the different insect pests and the means 


of their prevention and eradication, on which these thoughts are 
based, will be useful to a much wider circle than only students 
of entomology. B. L. 


ORGANISATION INDUSTRIELLE, | MEDICINE SOCIALE ET 
EDUCATION CIVIQUE EN ANGLETERRE ET. AUX ETATS- 
UNIS: 


By René Sand. J. B. Bailliére et Fils, Paris. 896 pp. 


Dr. René Sand came to the United States in 1918 and r919 and 
during five months traveled from coast to coast, from North to South. 
He also passed some months in 1918 in England, and now in a vol- 
ume of almost nine hundred pages discusses industrial organization, 


“social medicine and civic education as he observed them’ in the two 


countries. The field which Dr. Sand has enedavored to cover is one 
so broad as to stagger any but a most intrepid investigator. His 
‘book compels wondering awe. He visited hundreds of establish- 
ments, interviewed thousands of persons and, it would seem, con- 
sulted documents by tens of thousands. His impressions are pre- 


“sented, supported upon statements gleaned from many sources, and 


illuminated by comment and occasional historical notes. 

Among many things he discusses the Taylor system, industrial 
safety, the relations of capital and labor, the physiological aspects 
of industrial fatigue, women and children in industry, unemployment 
and workmen’s compensation. In even greater detail does Dr. Sand 


_ consider the problems of the public health and of the various bits 
' of mechanism which exist in the United States and England to pro- 
mote the public health. More briefly he presents the varied aspects 


of education, from primamry education to the development of com- 
munity centers and the intricacies of social reconstruction. 

Had it been Dr. Sand’s privilege and purpose to tell to an eager 
public that he had found in England or America a guide to what 
‘the relations of capital and labor should be; had he brought the in- 
frangible link with which to bind compulsory health insurance to 
the public health; had he shown the way toward higher intelligence 
and more useful knowledge, toward the heralded new democracy, 
the book might have been of fewer pages. But he addressed himself 
to the interminable task of cataloguing our good intentions and our 
These he has listed in the, names of a mul- 


‘titude of individuals'and a mighty host of associations. It would 


_ be ungracious to charge him with occasional lack of discriminating 


judgment, for it appears that he invariably viewed with a kind eye 
and that he believed well of all endeavors. The book is, perhaps of 
mecessity, superficial. The investigations recorded were extensive, 
hot intensive. The work, however, presents frequent exaggerations 
The <pparent value 


‘These values are given at par, not at their ofttimes low market 


de ‘quotations. 


- Dr. Sand has faithfully eeeapded what he-has seen, what he has 


‘been told and what he has read. His broad and intelligent interest 
in the subjects he has presented are amply demonstrated. We must. 


egret that he did not choose to limit his study to the matters of 
-greater moment and that he did not clearly evaluate that which he 
aw and heard. Wave Wricut, M.D. 
Industrial Be uiele 


_ Harvard Medical School. 


ny the main, highly 
Our relationship to them, with few exceptions, _ 


the author that this manual may aid him in making a reas 


' toward the accomplishment of which Dr. Otis’ book makes 


ae is the Eas phvsieian who He sees che maajoriey of the 
or suspected cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, and it is the 


early diagnosis and in applying the correct methods of tre 
This sentence, from ‘the: author’s preface to the second ed 
mirably reflects the spirit and purpose of the yolume, a 


erous contribution. It is a volume of great practical value 
general practitioner who must deal constantly with ever- 
tuberculosis, as well as to the tuberculosis specialist. Chapte 
pathology; bacteriology diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment 
the problem of the tuberculosis case in a simple, logical an 
crete manner, illustrated by case histories ghosen from a Ton 
intense clinical association with the disease. { 

The book is by no means devoid of interest to the tuber l 
worker in the field of. social-ptevention. Dr. Otis presents, the 
blems of prevention, “after- -care, etc., on the basis of a long ¢ 
with organized effort ‘at puberedlanis control, illumined by 
spirit of constructive social effort. 

This second edition brings the former volume down t 
through the inclusion of authoritative references to the more 
findings in case diagnosis and treatment, and the current eff 
social control, such as the Framingham community health and 
erculosis demonstration, Finally, Dr. Otis’ experience as a te; 
of tuberculosis to medical students has enabled him to assembl 
data in such a way as to justify recommending the volume t 
ical school faculties for use in under-graduate medical instru 
From many points of view, the fields of medicine and hygien 
greatly enriched by this contribution from Dr. Otis toward the 
trol of the Great White Plague. D. B. ARMSTRONG, ) E 


ye 


L’ALCOOLISATION DE LA FRANCE 


By E. Aubert and Jean Letort. Bossard, Paris. 136 pp. Pap 
Price, Frs. 3.00; by mail of the Survey, $ .7o. q 

The greatest part of this little book is taken up by a compae 
clear description of the actual state of the liquor traffic in Fr 
its historic causes and its devastating results. This section. 
little that is new but will be useful to American readers as a 
mary of information so far distributed over many volumes. 
remedies are discussed separately under their educational and 
lative aspects. Among the former we trace American influenc 
a strong insistence on the value of community centers and athlei 


‘subjects hardly mentioned in pre-war French literature on the | 


problem. On legislation, the authors deplore that, in spite of 
ious laws passed before and during the war to deal with tt 
censing problem and with drunkenness, there is as yet not eve 
beginning of an effective fiscal treatment which would discox 
consumption. We note in passing that they still hold to the 
ditional distinction between harmful distilled and relatively h 
less fermented liquors, though they berate the public authoritie 
defining the latter as boissons hygiéniques. They deplore the 
that war time regulation has been permitted to lapse withou 
mediate substitution of permanent forms of effective control. 

requisition of alcohol by the government, they hold, instead of 
ing to the country’s fuel resources at a reasonable price, has m 
raised the price for the consumer to a point at which, with r 
wages and earnings, he still buys and encourages larger pr 
tion. The Chamber of Deputies elected in November, 1919, i 
posed to state monopoly and is purely individualistic in its vie 
the problem. All temperance and abstinence organizations, de 
the authors, should now unite on a campaign for the total pre 


tion of the use of distilled liquors for human consumption. BB, 
NERVES AND THE MAN | \ 
By W. Charles Loosmore. George H. Doran Ca a03) | 


Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 


This little essay on “nerves” has been written by one who 
apparently, become interested in the subject from havin ing 
them himself. Little effort is made to go to the found 
things. Such observations and recommendations as are 
not new. And yet, owing to the wide dissemination 


e to “me as a “red.” The Survey knows perfectly well 
ot even a Socialist, but a purely well-to-do bourgeois 
yentionally, ‘plutocratic type. “I, admit to being often of a 
hen I write about iy lente is Bene on in ane world; a 


[ ped to start’ (ee Coenen ‘on Ireland, I have been 
: ecused of being green. lf there is any color in the spectrum 
pplied to me, the omission will doubtless soon be: remedied. 


red. I ac for, as ve are ae I am totally opposed ~ 


he face ae Deetalcheine tee HA England where ra- 
survives, I have just been dubbed in print “a conservative 
—that i is, as one not even brown. aoe I not have a prompt 


Hert roan alte in ‘tipee po ne His treatment in Cin- 
wa a -whipped-\ -up piece of intolerance, not a register of 
c Gptctgn,, but a measure’ of the extent to wenich two: 


Ey a 


THE OAKLAND. PROGRAM 
In the SURVEY of December 4 (page geal ap- 
j observations. of geese K. Hart, associate Ee dator, 


Mr. Hart points out that 

lNtional Education Association 

of importance. to all the people 

‘no doubt in the mind of the reader that 
Boe in ‘reviewing. the bulletin is to discredit Mr. Hunter 
estimation of the association and of the people of America. 
: i ing out. to the readers of the Survey 
ire ‘not warranted by the circum- 


b qiiesebn: dealt with the program 
the. high schools of the city. 


P to. become LO 


mpaign ‘was in progress the. ‘bulletin contained | 


onaty | advice” to the effect that teachers should “re- 
paar eipation i in y celibate campaigns ;” and it definite- 


He 


¢ See: 
nae is ice to the teachers it his statement Ae 


‘itizen ‘who happens to 


_ the writer. Precisely 


zens anywhere else. 


_ become active in partisan politics. 
folly is not dictation but wise counsel. 


_ Dress Cottons in 
Quaint Patterns 


of Long Ago 


IGHT as a breeze, smart in their 
quaintness, these new Imported 


‘Fabrics suggest most bewitching 
frocks. 


English and French Dress Sateens, 
primly patterned and plain---English 
Prints and Tropical Prints (asheerer _ 
Weave) with precise geometrical 
figures or Dolly Varden nosegays--- 
crisp Dimities, candy-striped, spotted, 
powdered with tiny dots---Organdies 
like blossoms. 


The colors are delightful---Tangerine, _ 
Gladiola, Pink, Rust, Grey, Orchid, 
Mulberry and leafy Tans and 
Browns. 


— TM MTT 


Several of these fabrics are exclusive 
with McCutcheon’s---all of them are 
distinctive and decidedly the vogue. 


Samples of any of these 
fabrics sent on request 


Teiics McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33th Streets 
NEW YORK | 


of voluntary teachers’ Shvanlandene: He urges this in the spi 


of democracy for he sincerely wishes the advice as well as | 


cooperation of the teachers in the management of the schools, In 


; actual igo the organized teachers have a large part in de 


system; and the Oakland teachers cannot see in their superinten-_ 
dent the autocrat depicted by Mr. Hart. 
As has been shown on more than one occasion, the organiz 
teachers of Oakland exercise a tremendous influence on the votin; 


population of the community. That influence will continue so ce 
as it is centered om the advancement of public education. 

surest way to destroy it would be for the teachers as a group | 

To advise them against such 


\ hv sl 


Von abe giving of such advice cannot possibly trench upon the poe 


870 


litical liberties of the teachers as individuals. 


active in his membership as he desires; ; but in his Ipolitical activity 


he should associate himself with his fellow citizens of all callings 


rather than with his fellow teachers as such. A little more per- 
spicuity on the part of Mr. Hart would have made it clear to 
him that Mr. Hunter’s bulletin contains no inconsistency, and no 
dictation except in the perfectly obvious direction that nothing 
savoring of partisan politics should be permitted in the class rooms. 


‘Mr. Hart is quite disturbed over the instructions given by Mr. 


Hunter to the teachers as to their part in promoting the passage 
of Amendment 16. 
part of the teachers. ‘There was a state committee and numerous 
county and local committees (See School and Society, Dec. 4, page 
553). In giving directions to the teachers of Oakland, Mr, Hunter 
was simply passing on to them instructions which came to him 
from the state and county committees. The teachers understood 
all this perfectly. 
that they were being asked to work for a certain measure solely 
because it had gained the approval of the superintendent. They 
knew the genesis of Amendment 16, the arguments in favor of it, 


and the benefits that its passage would confer upon the schools of ’ 


California. If Mr. Hart had been similarly informed he would 

scarcely have written on behalf of the “submissive” teachers of 

Oakland in a manner that seems ridiculous to any person acquainted 
with the facts. 

Mr. Hart thinks there is something signiflcant in the fact that 
Mr. Hunter’s suggestions to the teachers, relative to partisan poli- 
ties, should appear in the same bulletin with certain information 
relative to military training in the high schools of Oakland. “Are 
military training in the public schools, the suppression of all in- 
dependent political action on the part of teachers, and the attempt 
to control votes by ex parte suggestion all parts of the same funda- 
mental program?” If Mr. Hart had been sincerely desirous of giv- 


‘ing the readers of the Survey an understanding of the program ac- 


tually being carried out in the schools of Oakland, before he be- 
gan to write he would have made some investigation. .He would 
then have discovered: 

1. That the appearance in the same weekly bulletin of the two 
items referred to was the merest coincidence, and that nothing could 
be more childish than an attempt to make puch a coincidence appear 
hate 

That the teachers of Oaklands are working together under 
ce ‘Jeadership, not the domination, of Superintendent Hunter, with 
some differences of opinion to be sure, but on the whole with re- 
markable harmony, carrying on a constructive, forward-looking 
educational program; and that it would be infinitely more profit- 
_ able to the general public for a great magazine to set forth some 

of the salient features of that program than to publish conclusions 
drawn from analyzing a Single bulletin by one who was apparently 
looking for something to find fault with. 

The Oakland school system has consciously adopted seven ob- 
jectives in the realization of which it has already attained a 
promising percentage of success. They are: 


1. Adequate citizenship training for all the children of all classes 
of people, which means: 

a. High school graduation for every child; or 

_b. Graduation from the elementary school and the part-time 

school (a given number of hours per week as prescribed 
by law) until the child is eighteen years of age. 

2. Equal school opportunities for children of all classes. This 
means equally effective schools for the children of the foreign-born, 
waterfront, and factory districts, as for Re districts populated by 
the well-to-do. 

3. Equal opportunities for the hand-minded child and the child 
for whom industrial work means education, as for the child who 
is best educated by books and academic methods. 

4. The best school privileges for the deficient and retarded as 
well as for the specially gifted. 

5. The Americanization of all of Oakland’s un-Americanized 
elements, native-born as well as the 35 per cent t of its population 
- which is foreign-born. t 

6. A junior high school within walking distance of every sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grade boy and girl in Oakland. 

7. Modern high school buildings and ‘equipment sufficient to 
accommodate all children of high school age, that is, from fourteen 
to eighteen, 

_ A program of education which is constructive and definite in 
its objectives and which is pursuing these objectives with an en- 


Any teacher is free 
to belong to any political party that appeals to him, and to be as’ 


This was a great state-wide movement on the — 


There was not the slightest feeling among them 


‘couraging measure of success would be opel investiga 


oncerned. 


‘in California, including the activities of the State Assoca' 


is public knowledge as is. also the action of the state B 
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A real mag 
Interprets child 


abolition, and its substitutes. 
Readable. | Authoritative. 
Send for the 

Aree Rural Number > 


Just ‘out. _ Fifty cat postpaid. 
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: ~ ‘National anita Eihar Comnitter 
105 E. 22nd St. New Yau ’ 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF 
SWITZERLAND 


For information concerning Boarding Schools” fom 
and girls in Lausanne and vicinity, inquire of / 
can Anglo Swiss Educational Agency. Best ceforaui 
patronage. 


MAJEL K. BROOKS, 1928 Onene et New Y. 


“PROBATION 


Officers, Judges, Court Workers may obtain valuabl 

Proceedings, of National Probation Association. Reports, 
ses, on Probation, Juvenile Courts, Delinquency. $1.0 
Full membership $2 a year * ; 


Address NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOC, 
132 State Street ‘ eibiys 


eae SURVEY’S special issue on “Three Shifts in Steel, 
Day and the Way Out,” presenting the results of investigati 
ried out for the Cabot ‘Fund into the excessive hours of labor in: 


continuous processes in steel-making, their human consequences 
forces for change. Articles by John A. Fitch, Whiting Will 


S. Adele Shaw. , 
me SURVEY he 


25 cents a copy 
20 cents by the hundred 


deed any system should be investigated as a whole if a 
notice at all is to be taken of it. -J. Ra 8 
Vice-Principal of the Oakland High Hekate 3 

Oakland, Cal. 


_[With Mr. Sutton’s characterizations of Mr. Hunter, I a 
I do not know Mr. Hunter and I have not the 

est interest in discrediting him as an individual. ‘I am intez 
only in his policies. I know ‘something of the educational si 


City Superintendents and the effort of the Better America 
tion to use the schools for propagandist purposes [See the 
for Feb. 12, p. 687]. Mr. Hunter’s connection with that fed 


Education, in reference to the federation’s work. A corresp 
informs me that in his speeches Mr._ Hunter elaborates u 
words as “bolshevism, red menace, alien radicalism, class 
sciousness, soviet.” If the people of Oakland want that : 
educational talk, they are entitled to it. If the teachers of A 
want that sort of leadership, they are welcome. I felt it to 
duty of the, Alden’ to give its readers some os on the 


that clear as Mr. Sutton does not. Nothing could ple: 
than to have the whole matter brought into the clear st 


